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“GHOSTS, IF YOU PLEASE!” 


Wx shall publish in our next a story un- 
der this title, the scene of which is laid in Salem, and | 
for the leading incidents of which many will be able 
to offer confirmation. The dependence between the | 
past and present, and the mysterious relations be- 
tween this and another world, receive some new and 
singular illustrations in this remarkable story. 





THE BANKS EXPEDITION. 


THE great mystery—which Gen. Banks 
declared only himself and Com. Vanderbilt knew 
outside the Cabinet—settled the question on the 
14th Dec., by the arrival of the steamer North Star 
at New Orleans. Our Artist was on board this 
vessel, which also contained Gen. Banks and his 
Staff. We publish a sketch Mr. Schell took on the | 
evening of their arrival at Ship Island. The 
thoughts of the dear dnes at home were uppermost 
in every soldier’s mind, and in a very short time the 
hurricane deck was occupied by a regiment of let- 
ter writers, all hard at work in the service of Cad- 
mus. It is only those separated from all they hold 
dear who can realize the luxury of that invention © 
which wafts a sigh from Indus to the Pole. Con- | 
sidering the rottenness of many of the transports — 
comprising this memorable expedition, it is almost 
miraculous that (so far as we know) not a single 
life was lost, although eight were compelled to put 
into Port Royal in a disabled condition. 





The Recapture of Baton Rouge. | 


On the 14th Dec. the greater part of the vessels 
comprising the expedition arrived at New Orleans, 
and on the 16th Gen. Banks dispatched Gen. 











GENERAL CUVIER GROVER, COMMANDING THE UNION TROOPS AT BATON ROUGB, L’ UISIANA. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY.—SEE PAGE 263. 








Grover to occupy Baton Rouge, which had been in 
possession of the rebéls since it had been evacuated 
by order of Gen. Butler. 

Gen. Grover and Staff took passage in the North 
Star, which also had on board the 41st Massachu- 
setts regiment. The various transports were ac- 
companied by the sloop-of-wer Richmond, which 
steamed in the advance. The expedition consisted 
of the gunboats Essex, Winona, Cathardin, Cay- 
uga and Albatross. On the morning of the 17th 
Dec. Gen. Grover’s expedition arrived before Baton 
Rouge. The correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald thus relates the affair : 


“‘Gen. Grover and staff breakfasted at half-past 
four this morning, and soon after proceeded on 
board the flagship Richmond. As daylight dawned, 
the Asylum, a large white buildiag Jooming up be- 
fore us, announced that we had arrived at the 
capital of Louisiana. On shore we could see some 
life and activity, and a few rebel pickets were at 
first visible, but they fled in precipitate haste, and 
then we orly sav a few negroes, with spades on 
their shoulders. 

“We advanced cautiously, the gunboats care- 
fully covering the transports and hugging th: 
eastern bank of the river, all, of course, manned 
for immediate action. The troops on the tran- 
sports were al! drawn up in line on the decks, wit! 
loaded muskets. We scon passed the Asylum, ani 
came abreast of the State House, a fine structure, o1 
which we looked in vain fora rebelensign. Indeed, 
no flag was to be seen in the city, except the tri- 
colored flag of France, which the French Consu! 
had raised in front of his residence. A mounted 
officer, with a chapeau and a cloak, rode along the 
bank, took a look at us, and soon after disappeared. 

“We steamed up opposite the United States Ar- 
senal, and the Essex, still closely hugging the shor: 
and covering the transport steamer United States, 
which was alongside laden with troops, opened 
fire. ‘A number of shells were thrown in thr 
direction of the old Penitentiary buildings, where 
the rebel soldiers had been quartered, and into thr 
woods beyond the city. It was subsequently arcer- 
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THE BAKES BXPEDITION@+SCENS ON THB HVERICANE DECK OF THE U. 8. TRAKSPORT NOR'H STAR*—THE SOLDIERS uF 1GE 41ST MASS. REGIMENT WRITING HOME TO 1HEIR FRIENDS UPON THEIR ARRIVAL 
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and exploded tm the ‘ity, frightening the people, 
and exp , ’ 
a), - no Sonam. ies 

y to awaken any response shells 
of = ae ae yey Conich fired ~_ 
once), every appearance 
having been deserted by the enemy, it was deter- 
mined to land the troops from the United States, 
which transport was alongside the Essex. 

“The Ist Metropolitan regiment (13lst New 
York), under Col. Turnbull, had the honor of first 
Janding. Thi thro the Essex and 
formed a line of battle on shore, close to the edge 
of the river. 

**One company first moved up the hill to the 
deserted rebel earthworks, and was ape fol- 
Juwed by other companies, until the whole regiment 
giined the summit of the slope. The 13lst was 
i umediately followed by others, until all the troops 
had disembar Pickets were immediately esta 
lished through the — and strong guards thrown 
vut on every road lea ing to the town.” 

When our fleet made its appearance the city was 
garrisoned by about 300Southern troops, who were 
quasteres in the Penitentiary. At the sight of the 

nion Flag, the entire garrison made a precipitate 
retreat, merely wT 4 their muskets. In our 
paper for May 24, 1862, we gave four illustrations 
f a Rouge, now thus happily restored to the 

nion. 


Daring Attempt to Sink the Che-Kiang. 


On the night of the yard December, as the U. & 
transport e-Kiang, m with troo was 
the Florida reefs, a sch p a to be a 
rebel one ran, at full sail, ainst the Che-Kiang. 
Ax the latter vessel was painted white, and 
we u ¢2.a8 lights burning, there can be little doubt 
it wus a ng and desperate attempt to wreck her, 
mure cs, ecially as the crew of the schooner, im- 
mediately after the collision, put off intoa boat, 
aud rowed away with all expedition. Ajter dis- 
eruaging herself from the sinking schooner, the 
Che-Kiang pursued her way, and reached Ship 
Island in such a leaky condition that the troops 
had to ba Innded. 











Barnum’s American Museum. 


( NOLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming 

. / in the Aquaria, just obtained at a cost of over 
$7,906, e>e a great acquisition. Naf are to be seen 
“t all hours. ee | DRAMATIC PERFOR- 
M ANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’ciock P. M. 
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To Correspondents, 

We have already received over 50 MSS. 
competitive for our $1,000 Prize Story. The amount 
of labor and time which a consecutive and proper 
consideration of these requires must prevent an 
award for some time tocome. Meantime let the authors 
assume that their MSS. have come to hand, and exer- 
cise the noble and Christian virtue of patience. In 
other words, savo time, postage and paper in abstain- 
ing from unnecessary inquiries. 


General Summary. 

Tne storm of battle which seemed to lull 
for the moment after the repulse at Freder- 
icksburg, has broken out with new and un- 
precedented fury in the Southwest. It is 
raging in Tennessee, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, with results as yet only partially 
hnown. So far as these have been decided, 
as in Arkansas, they have been glorious for 
the National cause, and there are good 
reasons for believing that everywhere the 
arms of the Union will be triumphant. 

THE BATTLE OF MURFREKSBORO. 

It is well known that after the expulsion of 
Gen. Bragg and his rebels from Kentucky, 
Gen. Rosecrans advanced with his force to 
Nushville, while the rebel Generals concen- 
trated their armies at Murfreesboro, 32 miles 
to the southeast of Nashville, where they 
erected fortifications. The forces of Bragg, 
Peck, Rains, Cheatham, and a number of 
vther rebel Genere’s were gathered here, and 
the whole put under the command of Gen. 
Jo. Johnston. Their design seems to have 
been, originally, to attack Nashville; but the 
preparations there were too formidable, and 
they contented themselves with sending ex- 
peditions to interrupt Gen. Rosecrans’ line 
of communication with Louisville, over which 
he drew his supplies, which their superiority 
in cavalry enabled them todo. Gen. Rose- 
craus therefore determined himself to attack 
them in their chosen position. He marched 
from Nashville on the 26th of December at 
the head of about 45,000 men and 100 pieces 
of artillery, and, skirmishing all the way, 
arrived within 12 miles of Murfreesboro on 
the 29th. No serious fighting occurred how- 
ever until the 3lst, when the rebels were 
assailed in their position on Stone river, and 


an obstinate and bloody fight commenced 
with varying fortunes, which lasted for four 
days, and of which we have not yet learned 
the result, owing to the breaking down of 
the telegraph between Nashville and Louis- 
ville. From all accounts the struggle has 
been by far the most desperate and, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, the bloodiest 
of the war. ‘The latest reports represent the 
National army as gaining ground, having 
defeated the attempts of the rebels to flank 
them with fearful slaughter. The army of 
Johnston is the second best in the rebel ser- 
vice, and if it be destroyed the rebellion will 
receive a deadly blow. The National loss, 
up to and including the fourth day of. the 
fight, is reported to be not far from 6,000 in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. Among the 
killed on the National side is Gen. Sil! and 
eleven colonels. The rebel Gen. Rains is 
killed, and Gen. Cheatham wounded and a 
prisoner. Bragg is also reported killed. 
Gen. Rosecrans is said to have displayed all 
the quaMtles of a great General, and tre high- 
_est personal gallantry. We hope to announce 
his complete triumph in u postscript. 
TUM ATTACK ON VICKSBURG. 

Simultaneously with the news of the great 
battle of Murfreesboro, comes the intelli- 
gence of a desperate struggle before Vicks- 
burg. A combined expedition is operating 
against that place, the last stronghold of tve 
rebels on the Mississippi, consisting of a 
flotilla descending the river under Admiral 
Porter, and another ascending the river un- 
der Admiral Farragut, and two land forces, 
the first under Gen. Sherman from the North, 
and a second (detached from Gen. Banks’s 
army) under Gen. Grover, from the South. 
That under Gen. Sherman, ascending the 
Yazoo, landed ten miles in te rear of Vicks- 
burg, on the 27th of December, and marched 


enemy were encountered in force. A terrific 
conflict ensued, lasting five hours, when the 
enemy were driven back and out of his for- 
tifications in the rear of the city. At night 
the two armies lay on their arms, with two 
bayous between them. Pontoons were con- 
structed, and in the morning Gen. Sherman 
crossed and renewed the battle, and a strong 
rebel position was carried by storm. The 
fight was to be renewed at latest advices, 
and it issupposed that the flotillas, as well 
as Grover’s division, would be on hand to 
participate in it, During the fight the gun- 
boat Benton, the only one which accom- 
panied Gen. Sherman, attacked the rebel 
batteries. During the contest, her comman- 
der, Com. Gwinn, was mortally wounded. 
Vicksburg is-strongly fortifted, and with its 
fall the rebel territory west of the Missis- 
sippi will be completely separated from that 
to the east. Rebel accounts report Sherman 
as having destroyed the railway ouy from 
Vicksburg for a distance of 33 miles. 


TOTAL ROUT OF REBELS IN ARKANSAS. 

The victories of Cane Ridge, Prairie Grove 
and Van Buren have been closely foliqwed 
up by Gens. Blunt and Herron. They have 
captured Fort Smith, one of the United States 
posts seized at the outbreak of the war, and 
driven the rebel forces in the Indian country 
across the Arkansas at Fort Gibson, destroy- 
ing the fortifications, barracks, stores, etc. 
One of the consequences of this success is 
the complete subjugation of the hostile 
Creeks and Choctaws, who have laid down 
their arms and returned. to their allegiance. 
Gen. Hindman, with the remnant of the rebel 
army, depressed, demoralized and destitute, 
is fleeing before Gen. Blunt, who is moving 
towards Little Rock, the capitol of the State, 
whence he will soon issue the President's 
Proclamation. 


THK WAR IN EAST TENNESSEE. 

The “ raids” of rebel guerillas aud Stuart’s 
and Morgan's cavalry have been more than 
paralleled by the audacity and success of one 
which has recently been made by a body of 
National troops from Eastern Kentucky, of 
which we learn the results through rebel 
sources. It seems they penetrated the Cum- 
berland mountains «ut Pound Gap, and by a 
forced march of 90 miles struck the East 
Tennessee railway st Zollicoffer, and thence 
broke upthe road, right und lett, for a distance 
of nine miles, burning the bridges over the 
Holsten and Watawga rivers, and capturing 
200 rebel cavalry sent to guard them. The 
rebel journals are depressed over this “ raid,” 
which they say will close the road for several 
weeks, “‘at a time when it is taxed to its 
utmost capacity.” 

OTHER OPERATIONS. 

Besides the operations above recounted, 
there have been several others of a brilliant 
character in Tennessee and Mississippi, 
which would ordinarily strongly arrest public 
attention. Thus Gen. Sullivan has beaten 
the rebel Col. Forrest at Spring Hill, Miss., 
capturing his artillery and 300 stand of arms. 





The National cavalry has also destroyed the 


in line of battle towards the town, where the, 





Mobile and Ohio railway from Okalona to 
Saltillo, and from Coffeeville to Oxford. 
LO88 OF THE MONITOR. 

The firstborn of our iron-clad children, the 
gallant little Monitor, the David that slew the 
rebel Goliah, the Merrimac, and saved the 
National fleet at Fortress Monroe, the pigmy 
** cheese-box on a raft,” which in a single day 
destroyed all the traditions of naval con- 
struction and armament, and peremptorily 
bade Europe pause in her schemes of inter- 
vention—the glorious little Monitor rests at 
the bottom of the ocean! She sprang a leak 
while on her voyage from Fortress Monroe 
to Charleston, while off Cape Hatteras on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 30th, and sank, 
carrying with her four of her officers and 
twelve of her crew. The remaining officers 
and men were rescued by the U. 8. steamer 
Rhode Island. The Montauk, one of the 
iron-clads destined to co-operate with the 
Monitor, rode out the storm gallantly. It 
may be remarked that the new Monitors are 
in every respect stronger and more powerful 
than the vessel lost, with such improvements 
as make them—although designed exclu- 
sively for harbor defence—better sea boats. 


The naval and military expedition which has 


just left Fortress Monroe, it is now well 
known, is designed to operate first against 
Wilmington, N. C., and next against Charics- 
ton, of which city it is expected Gen. Butler 
will be made Military Governor. 

THE DECREE OF EMANCIPATION. 

Among the events of the week there is one, 
perhaps the most momentous that has oc- 
curred during the present war, and which 
ultimately, if not immediately, must exercise 
incomputable influence on the destinies of 
the nation. We refer to the Proclamation 
of the President declaiing all slaves in all 
States and parts of States in rebellion against 
the United States on the Ist of January, 
1868, thenceforward Frrx. This Proclama- 
tion is supplementary to that of September 
22, which gave the States in rebellion until 
the lst of January to return to their alle- 
giance and submit to the laws of the United 
States, under penalty of a sweeping emanci- 
pation of their slaves on that date. The 
penalty has been declared, and the President 
has proclaimed freedom to all the slaves in 
the States of “‘ Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
(except parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, 
Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, 
Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, La- 
fourche, St. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, in- 
cluding the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Curolina and Virginia (except the 48 
counties designated as West Virginia, and 
also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann and Norfolk, including the cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth).” 

The Proclamation is issued by the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
in virtue of his powers as such, and “as a fit 
and necessary war measure for suppressing 
the rebellion.” It is only in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief that the President has 
the power to make such a proclamation, 
although it may be claimed, and the claim is 
supported by the theory and practice of war, 
that the power equally resides with any com- 
mander in the field, having the authority to 
declare martial law within the range of his 
operations. Up to this time the President has 
reserved this authority from our Generals, 
and repudiated their action in this direction, 
as in the cases of Gens. Fremont and Hunter. 

The Proclamation is not, therefore, a gen- 
eral decree of emancipation of slaves, but a 
measure of war exercised locally. In the 
loyal slave States, and in the loyal parts of 
the rebel States, slavery will continue as 
heretofore. This is a distinction liable to be 
misunderstood by the friends of Emancipa- 
tion, and will certainly be misrepresented by 
the enemies of the United States in Europe. 
The first will find it difficult to understand 
that the President has no power over slavery, 
except in his military capacity, and that any 
Proclamation of freedom not strictly made by 
him in that capacity would be illegal and 
subject to be se! aside and declared null by 
the Supreme Court. The second will seek to 
weaken the sympathy with which the Pro- 
clamation will be regarded as a practical 
humanitarian act, by representing the Presi- 
dent as binding the fetters on the slaves in 
the loyal States, and supporting slavery 
where he has the power, while claiming the 
cheap credit of aliulishing it where he has no 
power. They will further seek to represent 
it as a firebrand thrown into the heart of the 
South for the sole and fell purpose of excit- 


ing servile insurrection and “reviving the 


horrors of San Domingo.” 

That it will do the latier we have no reason 
to believe; and that it will intensify the 
rebellion is simply impossible. The results 
remain to be proved. That they must be 


sweeping and permanent cannot be doubted 
for the step now taken can never be reversed, 
and we can well understand the solemn 
sense of responsibility under which the 
President invokes ‘‘the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God,” on what he sincerely believes 
‘to be an act of justice warranted by the 
Constitution upon military necessity.” 

The foilowing tables show the practical 
results of the Proclamation. The first shows 
the number of slaves declared free in conse- 
quence of the continued rebellion of their 
masters : 


Number of Slaves. 





Arkansas .......- eovccccccccccce eccccccces 111,104 
LaDAMRecocccccccccscccccccccceccccccceces 
PROTA A. 0 0c cccccccccccccccccccccseccccccess 
Mississippi ......- 
North Celine eve 
South Carolina 
Virginia ¢ eeece - : ateee oe aces seeoesvcccces poy 
part held by rebels)....... ...-- ’ 
Louiotans (parishes neld by rebels)......- 247, 
Total slavés declared free..........- 3,119,307 


The States and parts of States recognizing 
slavery exempted from the Proclamation, or 
in which the slaves are to remain slaves 





Louisiana (parishes reconquered)......... 
West Virginia and Eastern counties...... 


Total slaves excluded from freedom... 890,006 


THE STATE OF WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

The President has finally signed the act 
admitting Western Virginia into the Union, 
of which it now numbers the 35th State. 
The new State includes about one-third of 
the territory and one-fifth of the populution 
of “Old Virginia;” or, to be more specific, 
comprehends about 20,000 square miles and 
a population of 348,192, of which 13,271 are 
slaves. These, however, under the terms of 
the Constitution of the new State, are to be 
gradually emancipated. The new State 
comes in, therefore, as practically a free 
State. 

MAJ.-GEN. BUTLER. 

This distinguished officer has returned 
from New Orleans and reported himself for 
orders in Washington. It is said that he is 
to have at once anew and important com- 
mand. According to one letter writer, it is 
to be in “‘ one of the most thickly populated 
slave districts in the South, where he is to 
organize an African army wherewith to hold, 
occupy and possess a chain of posts guard- 
ing a most important line of communica- 
tion.” If this be true, the language used by 
Gen. Butler in his parting address to the 
people of New Orleans may be significant of 
his policy. After reviewing his administra- 
tion of the affairs, and contrasting the 
greater order, cleanliness and sanitary con- 
dition of the city with what it was before he 
came, he conjures them to return to their 
allegiance, not in form alone, but ‘in heart,” 
and adds : 


“There ia but one thing that at this hour stands 
between you and the Government, and that is slavery. 
The institution, cursed of God, which has taken its 
last refuge here, in His providence wiil be rooted out 
as the tares from the wheat, although the wheat be 
torn i with it. I have given much thought to this 
subject, I came among you, 5 | teachings, by habit 
of mind, by political po y social affinity, in- 
clined to sustain your domestic laws, if by possibility 
they might be with safety to the Union. 

* Months of experience and of observation have 
forced the conviction that the existence of slavery is 
incompatible wih the safety either of yourselves or 
of the Unton. As the sys has gradually wn 
to ita present huge dimensions, it were best if it 
could be ually removed; but it is better, far het- 
ter, that \t should be taken out and at once than that 
it should longer vitiate the social, political and family 
relations of your country. I am speaking with no 
philanthropic views as regards the slave, but simply 
—— effect of slavery ou the master. See for your- 

ves, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tur Memphis Bulletin of January 4 suys 
that, after five days’ fighting, commencing on 
Wednesday, at Vicksburg, the Union army, 
under Gen. Sherman, had captured three 
lines of the enemy’s works, and as the firing 
on the fourth and last line had ceased it was 
supposed that also had surrendered. This 
line was two miles from Vicksburg. There 
was nothing after that between the city and 
Gen. Sherman’s army, except a trestle work 
of the railroad. Gen. Sherman had also cut 
off the enemy’s communication with the cit) 
by the Shreveport railroad track. On Sunday 
night, January 4, Sherman’s forces had been 
reinforced by 9,000 men—making 40,000 
in all. 

MURFREESBORO. 


Gen. Rosecrans has sent a dispatch to 
Washington, announcing that on Saturday 
night the rebel army, after a desperate fight 
of four days, had taken advantage of the 
darkness, and retreated towards Tullahoma. 
The losses on both sides have been very 
great, Rosecrans estimating the Union at 
1,000 killed, 5,000 wounded and 4,000, pri- 
soners, besides 27 pieces of artillery. The 
loss on the part of the rebels must be much 





gteater. Our troops occupy Murfreesboro. 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.— Attorney-Gen. Bates has decided 
es a free negro, born in the United States, is a 
citizen. 


—— A Mr. Friswell, of Springfield, Mo., has offered 
to sell all his slaves for #300 a-head. Not a bidder. 


—— A firm in Newport, R. I., have recently com- 
pleted « contract at their lead works of 40 tons of 
Minie rifle balls for the Government. 


—— The salt field near Saganaw, Mich., extends 
from 40 to 50 miles iv length and over 30 miles in 
breadth. Bore anywhere in that region 800 feet deep, 
and strong brine js found. 


Judge Rice, of Illinois, has decided that colored 

rsons are not privileged to teach school in that 
State, und that the public moneys cannot be appro- 
priated to pay their salaries. 


—— By statistics lately gathered, it is ascertained 
that the wheat crop of Indiana fur the year 1862 will 
be about 20,000,000 bushels, being 1,750,000 more than 
the crop of 1861, 


—— The Baltimore ay nel takes decided ground in 
favor of the President’s Emancipation Proclamation. 


—— The New York Tablet thinks there are not less 
than 200,000 men in the Union armies to-day of Irish 
birth or lineage. 


—— The quantity of sorghum syrup produced in 
Ohio the present yeur is estimated at 15,000,000 
gallons. 


—— The ra says that Corcoran, the great Wash- 
ington banker, took with him to England $2,000,000 
in gold. 

—— Illinois has grown 22,000 bales of free labor 
cotton. 

—— The United States has paid every cent of two 
National debts, each greater in proportion to the 
population and resources of the people than the 
present prospective debt. On the ist-January, 1701, 
the public debt was $75,463,476; this was successively 
reduced until 1812, when it amounted to $45,200,737. 
The war of 1812 raised it to $127,334.933. In 1816, 
the debt wus thoroughly cancelled ; in 1836, and in 
addition, $28,000,000 of surplus divided proportion- 
ably among the States. 


— The wolves in Maine are unusually ferocious. 
Last week, in Pembroke, nine sheep were carried off 
out of one fold. 


— A subscriber recently sent to the Merced (Cali- 
fornia) Bunner office a sweet potato which measured 
two feet eight inches long. 


— Colt’s Fire-Arms Manufactory (Hartford) has 
declared a dividend of 30 per cent. 


— All the officers of the 73d Illinois regiment are 
Methodist ministers of the Gospel. 


— The Norristown Republican (Ind,) advocates 
the claims of Mr. Chase to the next Presidency. 


— A Maine newspaper does not scruple to accept 
acompliment at the expense of the other States, 7 
copying from the Cornhill Magazine (London) the fol- 
lowing paragraph : “* Most of the Federal cnvalry were 
wretchedly made up; but there was a Maine regiment 
of broad, long-armed swordsmen, whoxe equals: I 
have never seen. Inthis regiment the horses of each 
company were of a distinct color.” 


-— Gov. Seymour has appointed the following 
gentlemen members of his staff: Major J.J. Sprague 
of Albany, Adjutant General; Franklin Townsene of 
Albany, Inspector-General; George W. McLean, of 
this city, Quartérmaster-General; Nelson J. Water- 
bury, of this city, Judge Advocate-General; Dr. 
Quackenbush, of Albany, Surgeon-General; William 
Duncan, of this city, Paymaster-General; John F, 
Seymour, the Governor’s brother, will be his private 
Secretary. 

—— Fred, Setz, the teamster, who murdered a col- 
ored man at Fort Hamilton lately, is sentenced to be 
hung. 

—— The British have commenced to run a line of 
steamers between China and San Francisco, They 
start from Hong Kong, and call at Shanghai and 
Japan, The Geotland is the pioneer boat, and arrived 
at, San Francisco on the 23d of December, with 1, 00 
tons of freight, chiefly teas. 

—— The receipts of cotton for the past few days in 
Cincinnati have been unusually large, amounting in 
all to 1,963 bales. Of this amount, 1,143 tales came 
from Memphis, 79 from Louisville, 536 from Cairo, 
end 385 from St. Louis. 

—— The State Legislature met on the 6th of Janu- 
ary. Inthe Senate the Republicans have a ry-y 
of 10; in the House they are equally divided, (4 to 64. 

—— Gen. Fremont’s eoaches, which he purchased 
last year at an expense of $900 each, were sold at auc- 
tion at St. Louis, on the 19th instant bringing $250 
each. 

—— A large quantity of lint and bandages, done up 
in pundies ‘und mow Boy and contributed by the 

eople of Massachusetts for army hospital purposes, 
hae been sold for paper rags in Dalton, Mdssachusetts, 
by “* somebody.” 

—— The marine losses for December are 2 steam- 
ers, 11 ships, 4 barques, 13 brigs, 13 schooners, and 1 
sloop. Total value, $4,500,000, 

— J. C. MeLeod has been elected Member of 
Congress for the Norfolk district, Va. 


—— George M. Drake, who was tried at Newton, 
N. J., last week, for the murder of Clara L. Van- 
syckle, by administering drugs to procure abortion, 
has been held to bail in the sum of $2,000 to appear at 
ut the April term, to answer a charge of manslaughter, 

— The Jud of the Superior Court of Connecti- 
cut have decided the late law of the Legislature allow- 
ing the soldicrs in the field to vote unconstitutional. 

—— The next session of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture commences on the 13th of January—the inaugu- 
ration of the new Governor, Joel Parker, taking place 
on the 20th of January at Trenton. It is said that he 
will support Gov. Seymour’s policy. 

—— The Republican State Convention of Connecti- 
cut will meet in New Haven, January 21, 

— A writer in a St. Louis paper makes out the 
number of slaves in Missouri as follows: 














According to census Of 1800...+.++++0++++ + 114,966 
Increase to date 5,750 
Metal. «cccccoccccceccccscscccccescecceses 120,715 
Deduct runaways and contrabands........ 17,090 
Still romaining. ......+.+-eeeeeeee eoeseee 102,725 


— A statistical return shows that in Philadelphia 
more beef is eaten in November, mutton in June, and 
pork in December. 

—— Upto December 24, 1862, the emigration to this 
country was 75,621: being 10,000 more than last year. 

— The failures in New York for 1861 were 
$173,000,000; for 1862, $24,000,000. 

__ The St. Jos. Traveller, Michigan, says: “‘ Mr. 
Greeley has joined the New York £ erald, and raised 
the price of their paper to three cents.’ 

—— Mr. Prentice says: “‘ We are lately vf much 
concerned for the condition of the people of Mobile.” 
We are afraid it is mo’bilious. 

— In cities oceupied by Federal troops there must 
bea ai demand for food, because there is an ex- 
traordinary number of mouths—every rebel woman 
making up at least a dozen per day. 

— Gen. Wool has had three suite commenced 
against him in the Superior Court, each for $20,000, 
for false imprisonment—the plaintiffs being Win- 
field, Howard and Wallis. Two suits have also been 
commenced against Mr. Cameron, for $40,000, for ar- 
rest and false imprisonment. An ment was 
issued, by order of the Court, at the instance of the 
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—— Judge Flanders, of Malone, N. Y., who, it will 
be remembered, was sent to Fort Lafayette some time 
since, is now in New York, making arrangements for 
the prosecution of William H. Seward, for false 
imprisonment. 


—— The Bank Commissioners of Illinois have re- 
solved to enforce the penalties against the circulation 
of shinplasters and small change notes. The punish- 
ment ie $500 fine and six months’ imprisoument in 
the case cf the person who issues, aud $500 in the 
case of the person who receives these notes. 


—— The Managers of the Cincinnati Orphan Asy- 
lom have addresred a touching note to the Governor 
of Minnesota, offering a home in their Institution to 
the children mide orphans by the recent massacre of 
citizeng of that State by the Indians. In the house 
offered more than 6,000 destitute children have already 
been sheltered an cared for. 


—— Aman named Cook was recently hung at Wood- 
stock, Canada. The fall was a very long one, the 
rope being nine feet four inches in length. It was 
now that the unlooked-for and terrible scene, which 
sickened all who beheld it, took — The fall 
being so great, and the man’s body being in a diseased 
condition, the vertebre and muscles connecting the 
head with the shoulders oe way, and the head 
rolled off, while the body fell with a heavy plunge 
into the interior of the scaffold. 


—— Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than 
males, while California has 67,000 more males than 
females, and Illinois 92,000 more males than females. 


—— A man, named Marks, of Chatham, N. Y., was 
bitten last August by a strange dog. He was seized 
on the 22d Dec. with symptoms of hydrophobia, and 
died next day in great agony. 


— Mr. Stille, of Boston, has published a pamphlet, 
showing that if England could maintain her gigantic 
war against Napoleon for 23 years and triuenphs te the 
end, so can we. His parallel is very ingeniously 
carried out. 

— The dignity of journalism is well preserved by 
such papers as the West Greenville Democrat, Pa. 
We find these three items in the editorial column: 

“ Fave you ever been shaved by J. Simpson’s little 
Dutch barber? If you have not, it is about time, as 
he can do it up in good style. 

“There isan old bloody Abolitionist in Sugar Grove 
Tp., who a short time since pretended to be very 
liberal, by saying he would give bountifully to the 
families of such as would enlist. 

* Boys that come around our office will please keep 
away. A hintis much more pleasant to take than a 
kick, So look out.” 


— A dispatch from S!. John, N. F., reports a 
British screw steamer at that port, which seems to be 
intended to run the blockade. 


—~ It is reported as probable that immediately 
upon assembling Congress will authorise letters of 
marque for the capture of the British pirate Alabama, 


——A gang of guerilias, passing the house of a 
Union man in Kentucky recently, shot his wife, who 
appeared at the window. 


—— A woman, residing in Providence, R. I., named 
Lydia Robins, having received intelligence of the 
death of her mother, went to a chemist, bought some 
prussic acid, and, taking it in the street, fell down, 
und immediately expired. 


—— Deacon Eldridge, of Brewer, Mass., while 
superintending the funeral of a friend, suddenly died 
irom disease of the heart. 


—— The news of the Alabama capturing the Ariel 
off Cub1 reached us first from San Francisco by 
electric telegraph, 


—— 46 American ships were registered in Live: 1 
ns British vessels during 1862, in consequence of the 
Sumter and Alabama. 


—— A State Sorghum Convention is to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 6th of January next. It is 
estimated that 12,000,000 gallons of syrup have been 
made during the past year, by some 10,000 mills, 
The retail price ranges from 50 to 60 cents a gallon. 


—— The value of the oil thus far obtained from the 
Venango oil region is estimated at $4,000,000, yet the 
producing territory is but some eight miles long, 
with an average width of leas than 40 rods, The pre- 
sent daily yield of the Venango oil wells is about 
4,000 barrels, and the value of this, at present prices, 
is $25,000: This ie exclusive of the daily product of 
the Oil Creek refineries, some 30 in number, of capaci- 
ties ranging from 15 to 300 ls per day. 


—— The Government printing-office at Washington 
employs 218 hands regularly, and the total annual 
cost of running the establishment is $540,567. 


—— It is understood that in future the sick and 
wounded soldiers who may arrive in New York will 
at once be forwarded to the hospitala in their respec- 
tive States, where the regiments were organized. 


—— On December 18 there were 1,257 officers absent 
from the army of the Potomac alone. 


—— John Morgan, with 2,800 of his guerillas, 
attacked Lieut.-Col. Bmith at Elizabethtown, Ky.,a 
week since. After a severe fight our forces, —- 200 
in number, retreated to the Court-House. Their 
losses are not stated, and the result is unknown. 


—— In consequence of the danger attending the 
shipment of treasure by the regular California sheom- 
ers, the any yy am has sent the war steamer 
Connecticut to Aspinwall, to bring such gold as may 
be there waiting transportation. 


-~— A Washi correspondent of the Tribune 
asserts that out of 800 Austrian muskets farvished to 
a New York regiment, 134 were broken without ever 
having been in use; that 666, the entire remainder 
were worthless; that not half of these could be fired 
at all, and that those that would go off would be as 
apt to damage the soldiers as to killtheenemy. The 
only way in which these muskets could be discharged 
by the soldiers was by striking the caps with a bay- 
onet or a stone. 


—— John Hickman, of Pennsylvania, has intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Representatives to 
organize 100 regiments of colored men for seven 
years—paying $6 50 per month. 

—— New Madrid is to be reoceupied, troops having 
been sent thither. 

—— St. Louis papers announce that all steamers on 
the Mississippi are now in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, he pay by ~ and — toward Vicks- 
burg, and are of the opinion that the expedition is 
already near its destination. 

——-For the first time since the war opened, the 
supply of arms is ahead of the demand; at least, for 
the firet time there is an accumulation at the Spring- 
field Armory. From 30,000 to 40,000 new rifles are 
now on hand, packed and ready for shipment. The 
armory turns out about 1,000 muskets per day. 

—— By direction of the President the troops in 
North Carolina are to constitute the 18th Army Corps, 
and Maj.-Gen. J. G. Foster is assigned to the com- 
mand, Gen. Prince is ordered to join Gen, Foster at 
Newberne. , 

— During th 
rages were ship 
States. 


—— The Chicago Tribune is printed on paper which 
is one quarter sorghum, Two sorghum pap¢r mills 
are already running in Illinois. 
— The 9 Sioux Indians, convicted of being en- 
i in the recent Minnesota enormities, were 
anged at Mankato, Wis., on Friday, the 26th Dec. 
They died like the miserable savages they had lived. 
—— The Colorado mines are unusually profitable 
just now, and mills are being erected to work a silver 
mine just discovered 60 miles above Fort Mohaire, 
and 6 miles from river navigation. 
— The ship Noonday (Boston), upos catering San 
Francisco harbor, Jan, 1, ram upon « ouoken rock 
hitherto unknown to navigators, an’ sok #0 rapidly 


onth of November 12,000 bales of 
from England to the United 





————— ——— 


—— A man named Edward Green, was arrested on 
the 3ist of Dec., for firing on Mrs. Platner through a 
keyhole with a revolver. The shot lodged in her 
thigh. They owned a millinery store in 6th avenue. 


—— Mr. Ayliffe, the well-known bell-ringer of 
Trinity Church, Broadway, rang the old year out and 
the new year in with his accustomed vigor. 


“In one minute before the morn 
‘The old year dies and the new is born.” 


—— A man in Ohio has succeeded in manufacturing 
from hum seed a very good article of flour, pro- 
nounced by all to be superior to buckwheat. 


—— It is positively said, that when a leading Dem- 
ocrat asked through a “ medium,” on what terme Jeff 
Davis would return to the Union, he was answered 
— and promptly, ‘‘ Nove! The separation is 
eternal,” 


Sonthern.— Tvbacco is falling in 
mond, the market being overstocked. 
from $2 40 to $2 50 per pound. 

—— Ordinary boots are selling in Savannah at $30 
per pair. 

—— Petersburg, Va.—aAt this place ten is selling at 
ase a pound; calico, $1 50 per yard; and United 

tates Treasury notes at 75 per cent.premium., Won- 
=o much Confederate bonds are worth per 

ushel, 


—— A dispatch from Memphis, dated Dec. 24, states 
that in consequence of the disturbances in the vicinity 
of that city, the elections for Congressmen in the 
neighboring districte had been postponed for 20 days. 

—- Afwr the arrival of Gen. Banks at New Or. 
leans, the question of the future movements of the 
expedition was discussed among the general officers 
in his presence, when he is said to have remarked: 
“Gentlemen, we shall never return as we came 
(pointing down the Mississippi), and we are not going 
to Texas,” 


—— John N.Cooke & Co., in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
having refused to pay debts to Northern citizens, on 
the ground that a law of the Confederate States has 
released and discharged them from all obligations to 
Northern creditors; Gen, Viele has issued a Procla- 
mation informing said firm that their excuse for re- 
fusal to pay isa onable sham, and that if they do 
not pay up a sufficient amount of their property will 
be seized and sold to discharge the debt. 


—— The Charleston Mercury publishes a table of 
the losses in the Confederate nrmy by battle, disease, 
ete, They number over 100,000, 


—— One of the South Carolina papers states that 
many of the women of Charleston positively re:use 
to leave tLe city under any circumstances, declaring 
that they can carry powder, watcr, etc., to the troops, 
and are determined to remain during a bombard- 
ment. One venerable lady of 60 said she would pre- 
fer that Beauregard should send hera musket instead 
of an order to leave, as she could use it, and weuld 
then not be non-combatant. 


—— Morgan, the guerilla, performed a character- 
istic trick at Gen. Boyle’s expense, during his recent 
raid, Having reached the railroad north ot Munfords- 
ville, his operator, a man named Aud, who lately leit 
the Louisville office, immediately attached his inatru- 
ment, and sent a dispatch to Gen, Boyle, as if from 
Gen. —r gS This stated that Morgan was in the 
vicinity of Bowling Green, intending making an 
attack, and asking for aid. Gen. Boyle made answer 
that he could not give him any. Gen. Granger (Mor- 
gan) then asked if there were no troops in Louisville 
which could be sent to his aid, Gen. Boyle sent word 
that there were notroops in Louisville at all. Gen. 
Granger asked Boyle what disposition had been made 
of thetroops. Gen. Boyle told him the ferce and posi- 
tion of his troops, spoke of their efficiency, ete., aud 
gave all the information in regard to them that Morgan 
wanted. Morgan then sent in his own name, « polite 
message to Boyle, os him a “ bright youth and 
smart boy,” ending with characteristic yulgarity. 
The operator then sent e love-letter to his sweetheart 
in Lexington and a note to the operator at Louisville, 
to forward, and closed the office he had established. 


Naval and Military.—Up to the Ist of De- 
cember, 543 vessels had beew seized by our blockading 
squadrous—value $40,000,000. 


—— There are now in the public and private ship- 

ards of the United States 37 iron-clad vessels, and 
31 wooden vessels. The United States has now 256 
armed vessels in the service ; of these 177 are steamers 
and 12 are iron-clad. 


—— Gen. Meade has superseded Gen. Butterfield in 
the command of the 5th army corps. 


— A portion of the 11th Pennsylvania cavalr 
had a severe eo with the rebels on the 29t 
of December, oiner’s Bridge, on the Blackwater, 
four miles above Franklin. After driving in the ene- 
my’s pickets and capturing four of them, our troops 

ushed on until they came upon a largely superior 

‘orce, on which account they wisely retired. 


— The 9th New Jersey volunteers particular] 
distinguished itself in the recent battles in No 
Carolina, 


—— Eight vessels of the Banke E ition have 

ut into Port Royal—the Ericsson, Thames, Salvo, 

uincey, Jersey Blue, Prometheus and Albany. It is 
wonderful that half of these did not founder. 


-—— The 90th New York volunteers, Col. Mo . 
has been superseded at Key West. The 47th, Gol! 
Good, now at Port Royal, will take its place. 

—— An expedition, sent up through Grand Lake, 
Pass Chicot and the Atchafalaya by Com. Buchanan, 
succeeded in capturing two steamers, the Nanio 
and the Southern Merchant, and a launch. The 
steamers were loaded with sugar, and the launch with 
arms, ammunition and one small brass piece. 


— The bel brig is the o ization of John 


rice at Rich- 
offee sells at 


Morgan’s rebel brigade: Kentucky cavalry regiment. 
Col. Basil W. Duke; Kentucky cavalry restment 
Major A. C, P, nim a entucky cavalry regi- 
ment, Col. D. W. Chenault; Texas cavalry ment, 
Col. R. M. Gano ; Texas cavalry regiment, Col. Cluke. 


—— Admiral D,. D, Porter writes to a friend in 
Philadelphia: ‘‘ I will have Vicksburg before the Ist 
of omen? and present it to the nation as a New 
Year’s gift.” 

—— Major Isaac McCook, one of our army pay- 
masters, has been arrested for the heavy defalcation 
of half a million of dollars, most of which had been 
lost in gambling. ' 

—— The entire yy of Gen. Hindman, 
the rebel comrhander of Arkansas, was lately cap- 
tured and sent to Washington. Itis said to be very 
ir portant, 

Gen. Burnside n tendered his resignation 
on the 3ist of Dec., giving as his reason that his Divi- 
sion Generals did not assent to his plans. Mr. Lin- 
coln refused to accept it, and has left him perfectly 
untrammelled, so that he can go into winter quarters 
or advance against the enemy. 

Personal.— Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, itis said, is about “leading the accomplished 
widow of Senator Douglas” to the altar. 

— Gen. A. B. Warford, President of the Northern 
Central railroad, is lying dangerously ill at Barnum’s 
Hotel, Baltimore, from paralysis. 

—— Gov. Letcher has publicly denied that he has 
had any correspondence with Mr. Benj. Wood, or any 
other man North. 

Gen. Wool has been appointed to co-ope- 
rate with Gov. Seymour, ex-Gov. Morgan having re- 
signed his Major-Generalship. 

—— Gov. Hicks, of Md., has been elected to the 
vacant Senatorship caused by the death of Senator 
Pearce. 

—— We are glad that Mr. Lincoln has not the sin 
of versemaking to answer for. The verses “On 
Pride” lately published as his are claimed by Mr. 
Emerson Tennant for Mr. Knox, a Scotch gentleman, 














same parties, inst the stock held by Cameron in 
the Northern otral Railroad Company, to await 
the result of the trial. 


that the crew had consierable dificuity in saving 
their personal baggage 


} Who died about 25 years ago. 
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—— 


—— The Court of Appeals at Albany has affirmed 
the divorce judgment against Mr. Fo 








rrest. 


-—— Mr. Danielson, a very able writer, has bought 
a share in the Providence Murad. . 


—— Major-Gen. Couch has arrived in Taunton ona 
short furlough. 


~-— Mre, M A. James has obtained a jud ¢ 
of divorce, @ vinculo, against her husband, 
James, Esq., late of the English Bar. 


—— Two nephews of the disti ished Mengreien. 
Kossuth, who have been | n the army of Italy 
for the last two years, have just arrived in this city, 
to offer their services in any capacity to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


-—— Gen, Butler arrived at Washington on the 3d 
of ery He was serenaded and made a short 
speech. 


—— Pierre Soulé is at Havana—he is not to return 
to New Orleans till the war is over, except by express 
permission of the Government, 


—— John Bright, the Quaker politician of England, 
is about to retire from — life, by order of his 
physician, his health being in a very precarious state. 


—— Lamartine, the French author, has sold his 
** Memoirs from Beyond the Grave” for $8,000. 


Obituary.—Theodore Parkman, Color-Sergeaut 
of the 45th Massachusetts, was the only son of the 
Rev. John Parkman of Boston. He was an excellent 
scholar and a still better man. He was killed at the 
jmeagl od Whitehall, N. C., in the recent expedition of 

yen. Foster, 


~— Dr. Bassett, a well-known circus agent, died at 
Guayaquil on October 15th, of brain fever. He was a 
very superior man for his profession, 


—— The murderous blunder of Fredericksburg haa 
caused the death of many gallant soldiers. Arthur 
Dehon, of Boston, and grandson of the late Col. 
Fletcher Webster, was killed there. Gifted with 
talents of the highest order, and with a career ot 
honor and profit before him, he entered as private in 
Webster’s regiment, and fought in every fight till the 
battle of December 13, when he was killed. 


~— Claiborne Jackson, the rebel Governor o \ 
souri, died at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Dec, 8, ‘oan 


—-— Old Joe Plummer, the hermit of Belkna 

died on the 25th of Dec. in his 90th year.’ He hed 
lived in a log-house by himself for 69 years. One of 
his friends called on him the night previous, and re- 
quested poresenton to pass the night with him as he 
was 80 ill, but the solitary man sald, “ You can do me 
no good. 1 shall die before the mornin, , and I should 
like to be alone then.” This friend Bade him fare- 
well, and called early next morning, whew he found 
the old man dead, 


—— Joseph Harkaugh, an old employé of t - 
ernment at Washington, died on the 24th = 4 
years—thought to be the last survivor of those who 
xaw the corner-stone of the capitol laid by Washing- 
ton, 


Poreign.—The British Government are about to 
recommend to Parliament the propriety of chan 
the mode of designating the hours of the day one 
to oy 1 to 24 o'clock, instead of from 1 to lz 
A.M. and P.M, 


—— 800 villages of the Coolie: 
profess Christiagity. 


—— The telegraphic communication now being con- 
structed by Mr. Reuter, through Russia, Siberts and 
Mongolia, to connect Pekin with St. Petersburg and 
London, is expected to be completed in six months. 


—— The cable intended to establish tele 
communication between Bavaria and Switeriece: 
across the Lake of Constance, has been subme ‘ 
The total length is 70,000 feet, and its weight 2s9 
quintals. 


—— 12 railroad lines are in progress in Hinaostan. 
Two of them are to be respectively 1,266 and 1,364 
miles long. The whole twelve are to cost about 
$277,000,000; of which amount over $200,000,000 have 
pieced been raised in England and nearly $4,000,000 
n India, 


—— Madame Kossuth’s malady is understood 
cancer. There is but little hope Of her recovery.” - 
——— The translation of the whole Bible into the 


Chinese language was completed at Shanghai on 
42 of March, 1862, by Rev. M. Samson baton 


in Tndia now openly 


— Mr. Gait, aenety Prime Minister of Canada 
recently addressed the Manchester Chamber of Com. 
merce on the relations between Canada and England 
saying that were Canada turned adrift she would 
retain a most bitter feeling toward Great Britain, and 
immediately join the United States. The answer 
made by Manchester, through Mr. Ashworth, a lead. 
ing man, was that the 
themselves off the better England would like it, 


—— Letters from Hong Kong of the 6th Nov. 
estimate the stock of cotton awaiting shipment for 
England at 50,000 bales. Advices from Japan of Nov. 
23d state that the American war steamer Wyoming 
has created much admiration at Yeddo, receivin; 
visite from the high Japanese officials. She sail 
for Shanghai onthe 23d. Several ships had recently 
sailed for London with valuable cargoes of teas and 

8. 


—— Lamartine, it is said, has just drawn £16,000 in 
a lottery, which will pay his debts, and it is hoped re- 
lieve him from professional mendicancy, 


— Emma Livry, the famous danseuse, was nearly 
burnt to death at the rehearsal of the “ Muette de la 
Portice,”’ at the Grand Opera, Paris, on the 2d Dec, 


-—— The Archbishop of Paris has gone to Rome 
is rumored, in the name of the Emperor of Drenee’¢o 
explain to the Pope the Emperor’s views with the 
new concessions necessary to be made on the part of 
the Pontifical Government, 


—— General Prim had delivered a len: speech 
to the Spanish Cortes in defence of his pr en with- 


drawing the Spanish troops from Mexico. In the 
course of his remarks the General said he had letters 
from Admiral La Graviere, of the French navy, 

that Napoleon would support the Archduke re J 
milian of Austriaas King of Mexico. He had also 
letters from the Archduke which led him to su 

he would accept of the throne. In conclusion, e 
Prim prophesied that the French expedition to 
Mexico would not produce the “ desired result.” The 
tone of the French press is very ‘hostile to Gen. 
Prim. 


—— The British Government has declined the 
crown of Greece, te which Prince Alfred had been 
elected by the unanimous vote of the Greek le, 
It had been since offered to Prince Ferdinand ot Por. 
tugal, who had also refused it, 


— The Atlantic Telegraph Com is rapid! 
Sing up ite subscription list. The new capital fe 
$3,000,000. Cyrus Field has returned in the Persia, to 
complete the arrangements on this side. 


—— A Berlin journal states that there are now 
seven butcher shops in that city for the sale of horse- 
flesh. There were 750 horses killed in Berlin last 
year for food. 


—— Stmon Bernard, one of the Orsini conspira- 
tors against Louis Napoleon—and whose trial in Lon- 
don for his share in the plot some years ago gave Mr. 
Edwin James the opportunity of delivering his éelv- 
brated philippic against “ his Uncle’s Nephew”—died 
lately in London. 

—— Miss Julia Pardoe, the well-known authoress, 
died lately in London, of congestion of the brain, 
—— The last of the Grand Mogul dynasty died 
lately in India, a prisoner in the hands ofthe itish, 
He formerly kept his court at Delhi. 


—— Dr. Sullivan, dentist, of Dublin, has left £50, 
nie will, to Ty way to or his hand off before his 
coffin is. screw own, in order to guard t the 
possibility of his being buried alive. — 


uicker the Canadians took 
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THE BOYS. 
BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 
BACK-LOG, and fore-log, and logs in the 
middle— 


Resinous pine-knots above and below— 
A brace of wee lads with a corn-stalk fiddle, 
Two cats and a dog in its glow. 


Little feet stockingless, shapely and slender, 
Never a jacket or coat, 

Trowsers alone, with a cotton suspender, 
And collars turned down at the throat. 


Both the small rogues on chairs astraddle, 
Mounted dragoon recruits, 

Each of their coats improvised as a saddle, 
With holsters made out of thejr boots. 





The sober old dog never minds the clatter— 
He is used to their roystering glee— 
But the cat and the kitten, to avoid them, 
patter 
This way and that, as you see. 


Nuts on the hearthstone and hammer to shuck 
them, 
A basket of apples so red 
And so fall in the face, you believe the boys 
struck them, 
Or something belligerent said. 


A spoon and a dusting-pan used for a cymbal, 
A broomstick across the door, 

Grandmama’s specs and her iron thimble, 
And the tongs on the white pine floor. 


Maddest of shouts that are destined to 
smother, 
Sleigh bells and sleigh-runners, too! 
Hi! boys, take care there—father and mother 
Look through the entry at you! 





PRIZE STORY 


OLD PROUTMAN’S BOY. 


CHAPTER I. 


OLp Proutman’s Boy was positively the 
worst one that ever lived—at least that was what 
everybody in the village said—and if there had 
ever been an instance when what everybody said 
was not true, it had certainly never come to the 
knowledge of the good people of A——. 

Net only was he the worst boy, but the samqun- 
questionable authority furthermore asserted that 
he couldn’t very well be anything else, considering 
his descent. Wasn’t it a proverb in A—— that all 
of the Proutmans had been great villains? didn’t 
everybody know that the old Proutman of all, the 
boy's great grandfather, had been killed by an 
Indian for some piece of rascality; and hadn’t old 
Tim Proutman, the tailor, stood in the pillory 
within the recollection of half the people of the 
village on account of a professional weakness for 
cabbage? Then there was Dick Proutman, the 
horse jockcy, didn’t he run away with another 
man’s wife! And as for Bill, the boy’s father, he 
had been a complete sot for ten years, as much of 
a fixture at the little stone tavern on the corner as 
was the signpost in front that supported the creak- 
ing sign of the Stag’s Head. Upon the whole, it 
was quite evident that there was bad blood in the 
whole race of Proutmans, and if it did not break 
out in one form of mischief, it did in another, as 
the sleek, portly landlord, Mr. Archibald Barker, 
had more than once remarked. 

The demerits of the Proutman family, from the 
original old Proutman down, formed a frequent 
and interesting topic of conversation to the gossips, 
male and female, oi the little backwoods village, as 
they gathered together upon an evening, the for- 
iner in the bar-room of the Stag’s Head, the latter 
‘round the old wooden pump that stood in the 
“entre of the little green opposite. 

It might be, judging from his personal appear- 
ance, and the reputation he sustained, that all of 
the distinctive vices of all the Proutmans of the 
past were concentrated in the ragged, unwashed 
person of the young reprobate in question. Be- 
sides dirt and depravity, he was characterized by 
great physical activity. He seemed ubiquitous; if 
any incident of special importance occurred in the 
village, or within a radius of five miles around it, 
Old Proutman’s Boy was sure to form a prominent 
feature therein. Was there « dogfight in the 
street, he was the first and the most vociferous 





upon the ground; was there a circus at L——, he 
was there, and if there was a rent in the canvas he 
knew it; did a band of negro minstrels wander into 
the place, in an hour he was in the confidence of 
the “boss showman,” with a free ticket in his 
pocket, scattering handbills. Everybody knew 
him, everybody used, teased or kicked him, as con- 
venience or humor dictated, and everybody called 
him “Old Proutman’s Boy,” without ever stop- 
ping to think whether he possessed any other ap- 
pellation. 

Whatover might have been the transgressions of 
his ancestors, it was certain that if this youngest 
scion of the house of Proutman was guilty of a 
tithe of the sins imputed to him, he had quite 
enough weight upon his young shoulders without 
being held accountable for the acts of others. Did 
a poultry yard of the neighborhood receive a visit 
from some midnight depredator, Old Proutman’s 
Boy was the culprit. Did a favorite mastiff lie down 
and breathe his last without any satisfactory rea- 
son therefor, Old Proutman’s Boy had given him 
a quaker-button. Did a chimney give evidence of 
obstructions at the top, Old Proutman’s Boy had 
had a hand in it. Did a well suddenly become foul, 
Old Proutman’s Boy was at the bottom of it. 

Having been the universally recognized scape- 
goat of the village, since the day when he first 
assumed the responsibility of his own legs, it was 
not a difficult matter for any other malefactors, if 
such there were, to cast the burden of their offences 
upon him. Hence it was sometimes insisted that 
Old Proutman’s Boy had been guilty of three or 
four distinct depredations, at as many different 
points, at the same identical time. 

The most- sluggish of streams finds its outlet; 
the most wretched existence has its turning point. 
There came an epoch in the life of this vagrant 
boy. He had now become a stout lad of a dozen 
years, quickwitted and artful to a degree that ren- 
dered detection next to impossible; yet in all his 
life he had scarcely seen the inside of a church or 
schoolhouse, or heard the name of his Maker ut- 
tered save in blasphemy. It was at this time that 
his father died—died from the effects of intempe- 
rance, one terrible night in December, with the 
wind howling, and the snow sifting through the 
crevices of the miserable log hut that had been 
home to him and his son. Proutman had once 
been an intelligent mechanic, and a faint gleam of 
his former self partially mitigated the horrors of 
the death scene. His wife had died broken-hearted 
in the infancy of their only child, Joseph, and the 
lad was now, for the first time within his recollec- 
tion, the recipient of a parental caress ; for the first 
time he heard his name pronounced in an accent 
of affection, and listened to a few precious words 
of admonition that were checked all too soon by 
the death gurgle. The memory ef his father’s 
deathbed followed him to his. 

What newborn resolves then and there filled the 
heart of the friendless boy; what throes his be- 
nighted understanding then and there experienced, 
the world knew not-—cared not. To the few indif- 
ferent loungers that gathered around the pauper’s 
grave, he was still Old Proutman’s Boy, the most 
incorrigible young rascal in the county. 

But there was one man in the village who had 
the hardihood to take that homeless boy by the 
hand; and, in spite of the scoffs of his neighbors, 

try to train him to useful labor. That man was 
Deacon Yates, the shoemaker. He took the lad 
into his shop and family, and in a month, by dint 
of patient management, had succeeded in impos- 
ing a moderate restraint upom his wild and appa- 
rently untamable nature. In another month the 
boy knew the whole alphabet, and could make as 
good a waxend as his master. Good Deacon Yates 
was no less surprised than pleased at the tractable 
disposition manifested, and took not adlittle pride 
in the promised success of his experiment, as he 
regarded it. Alas for human anticipations! The 
hopes of the good man were destined to be blasted 
in the bud. 

One dull, drizzly afternoon towards the close of 
February, the hands at work in the little shop of 
Deacon Yates were electrified by the sudden ap- 
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Pearance among them of Mrs. Barker, mine hos- 
tess of the Stag’s Head, bareheaded, with sleeves 


rolled above the elbow, and hair, face and arms/ 


plentifully besprinkled with flour. Puffing like a 
foundered porpoise, her fat form rolled into the 
centre of the little group, and, extending a threat- 
ening finger towards Joe, she commenced : 

“‘There—there—Sam Yates! didn’t I allers tell 
you—didn’t I allers say you never could make any- 
thing out of a Proutman? Didn’t I allers know 
the whole kit an’ kin of ’em from old Zeb Prout- 
man down? And wasn’t they all the wuthlessest 
set that ever drawed breath? But he’s done it this 
time and no mistake. He’s been a sly young 
whelp, but the cutest of ’em get catched at last. 
If he don’t get put in a safer place than on a shoe- 
bench now, then there ain’t no kind o’ use in hav- 
ing any law or anything else. You needn’t try to 
look innocent, you——” 

“ Here, Tilda; what on earth! are you crazy, 
woman? Get back home with you; I'll ’tend to 
the young cuss.” 

It was the good lady’s spouse that spoke—Mr. 
Archibald Barker. The excitement of the occasion 
had betrayed him into a momentary abandonment 
of his usnal etadicd pulttences. Turning mw the 
now thoroughly frightened boy, he continued, re- 
suming something of the cold, wiry tone that was 
peculiar to him. 

“« My boy, you have this time overshot the mark. 
You have been detected, and I hold it a duty, due 
no less to myself than to the community, to bring 
you to justice.” 

“What in the world is the matter now?” poor 
Deacon Yates now found breath to articulate. 

“* Matter enough, sir—matter enough. I’m sorry 
for you, Mr. Yates—very sorry; for I fear your 
harboring this boy here will—ahem—will have an 
effect on your business. That is—you understand 
me, sir—you know people will talk.” 

“*Do tell us what the boy has been doing!” 

“Doing! why, he’s been robbin my drawer— 
that’s what.” 

Deacon Yates turned an inquiring, mournful 
look upon the boy, who had been cringing in one 
corner ; but who now, when the offence was plainly 
charged, suddenly stepped forward, his who.e de- 
meanor changed from an air of abject fear to one 
of indignant denial, mingled with hate and defi- 
ance. 

“That’s not so, sir. I never touched your 
drawer.” 

It was such an unprecedented thing for the lad 
to stand upon-his defence, or make any resistance 
to those who were hunting him down, that Mr. 
Barker was taken somewhat aback. The flat con- 
tradiction irritated him. 

“You vile little scamp, how dare you deny it? 
Didn’t my son see you through the window, and 
don’t everybody know there never was a Proutman 
yet who wouldn’t steal? There’s your father be- 
fore you—he would have come to the gallows long 
ago if he had got his just deserts. The scoundrel! 
he robbed me out of—” 

“ That’s a lie, sir!” 

Everybody in the shop—even Mr. Barker him- 
self, and his good lady who was still lingering at 
the threshold, stared in utter amazement at Joe. 
The cringing, abject lad had become suddenly 
transformed into a new being. With head erect 
and flashing eye, one foot thrown forward and fists 
tightly clenched, he hurled back to its source the 
insult to the memory of his deceased parent. The 
quarry, that had for years been every man’s sport 
to hunt, had at last turned upon his assailant. 

‘*That’s a lie, sir! My father never stole, nor I 
ha’nt neither, since Mr. Yates told me better. And 
more than that, if it hadn’t been for the rum you 
sold him, father might have been alive to-day and 
as good a man as—as—as anybody. You made 
him what he was, and you made me what I 
am!” 

“ As true a word as was ever spoke,” said Deacon 
Yates, aside to a workman. The worthy deacon 
had been carried quite away by the enthusiasm of 
the moment, or he would never have dared give 








expression to such a thought concerning the chieg 


The Deacon and his Daughter visit Joe in Prison. 
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The Drunkard’s Death. 


man of the village, and that, too, in his very 
presence. 

“Call me a liar, you young rag-muffin! I'll 
take every inch of hide off your carcase, you villain, 
you.” 

“Hands off, Mr. Barker! If the boy is guilty, 
he is in the hands of the law, not in yours,” said 
Deacon Yates, firmly, as he stepped in front of the 
irrate publican. 

At this moment a constable arrived, arrested the 
boy, and a search of his person brought to light 
three marked coins, which Mr. Barker had pre- 
viously described with accuracy. The latter made 
no effort to disguise his exultation at this, and the 
question of the boy’s guilt was regarded as settled. 
He was taken before a magistrate for a hearing; 
and bail, in three hundred dollars, was required. 
Deacon Yates, the only one offered, not being con- 
sidered responsible to that amount, the culprit whs 
sent off to L——+ and duly incarcerated in the 
county jail. 

At the trial that ensued, the principal witness on 
the part of the Commonwealth was Frank Barker, 
the landlord’s oldest son; a youth of about fifteen 
years. He told his story in a plain, straight-for- 
ward manner, and although there was an attempt 
on the part of the defence—partially successful—to 
prove an alibi; and although no other money al- 
leged to have been stolen had been found in the 
prisoner’s possession; the testimony of young 
Barker, together with the fact that the marked 
coins had been found in his pocket, was sufficient 
to satisfy the jury, and a conviction was the result, 

The sentence of the Court, in consideration of 
the prisoner’s youth, was light—three months im- 
prisonment in the county jail, together with the 
eosts of prosecution. The learned judge accom- 
panied the sentence with a lecture ot some length, 
that was meant to be salutary in its effects. 

The boy, from the moment when the marked 
coins were found upon his person, had relapsed 
into his old, dogged air, which he preserved all 
through his trial, and even through the grave but 
kind admonitions of the judge. Everybody marked 
his manner, and turned away with the remark : 

“ Well, if he ain’t a hard case!” 

Poor, deluded Deacon Yates did not desert the 
culprit, but insisted upon his innocence to the last; 
and when the lad was sent back to his lonely cell 
again, he went into see him and bid him adieu pre- 
vious to his return to A——. He took his little 
daughter with him, between whom and Joe there 
had sprung up quite a childish attachment since 
the latter had been domiciled with her father. It 
was to gratify the child, as much as anything, that 
oceasioned the visit. 

They found the boy sitting in one corner of his 
damp cell, upon the floor, although there was a bed 
anda stool there. His head was resting on his 
knees; he did not look up when they entered. 

** Joe!” 

The boy raised his head and looked at them with 
a peculiar, dreary, blank expression upon his white 
face. 

** Joe, here, I have brought Maggie to see you 
before we leave. Don’t you want to see her? 
What’s the matter with you, boy ?” 

“Did she want to see me?” asked the boy, 
scarcely moving a muscle of his face. The deacon 
almost wondered whence the sound proceeded. 

“To be sure she did. Why not? Weren’t you 
allers great friends ?” 

‘I thought she would hate me, and I thought 
you would hate me, too, as everybody does.” 

“No, no, my boy, we won’t hate you; never— 
because we don’t believe you are guilty. I believe 
somebody ’ll have a terrible account to settle in 
this world or the world tocome. But never mind, 
my boy, it will all! come right in the end. Maggie 
and I'll stick to you to the last, if you only try to 
do right.” 

“*Tain’t no use tryin’ to do right. Didn’t I try 
with all my might to be good, ever since you took 
me? and what difference does it make? LEvery- 
body’s agin me just the same asever. Oh! I won- 
der what I was ever born for—to be so bad as to 
make everybody hate me, and I tryin’ my best all 
the time to be good, like Frank Barker. They all 
say he’s a good boy—and yet I’ve seen him do 
things worse than ever I did, and-they laughed and 
called him smart instead of bad.” 

“ Stop, stop, my hoy! You must not talk that 
way. Never mind what men do or say. You do 
what you know to be right, and leave the rest in 





the hands of your Heavenly Father. He orders al! 








things well. You remember the prayer I learned 
you?” 

“Yes—yes, sir.” 

“ Well, now, I want you to repeat it every night 
and morning, when you go to bed and when you get 
up. Will you?” 

*“ Yes, sir.” 

‘And one thing more! Do you know where 
people go who tell lies ?” 

“To the bad place.” 

“And when you are asked a question, what must 
you tell, if you want to go to the good place-rto 
heaven ?” 

‘“* Must tell the truth.” 

‘* Well; then, as you hope to mect Maggie and 
me in that good place, when you die; tell me—do 
you know how that money got into your pocket ?” 

“ No sir; if it was my last word I’d say so.” 

Deacon Yates looked at the honest brown eyes 
that met his with a steady, truthful gaze, and the 
good man was satisfied. 

“God bless and help you, uy poor bey!” he 
ejaculated as his handkerchief went to his, eyes, 
and he covered his emotion with an assumed 
cough. 

“But here, I forgot,” he continued, bustling 
around after a moment; “ Maggic’s got a little 
present here foryou. Here, Maggie!—bless me if 
the girlisn’t crying! Hush up, Maggic; what are 
you crying sofor? Where is your present for Joe? 
Have you forgot it?” 

The child had not forgot it. She produced a neat 
little gilt-edged book—a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

** Oh, did you buy that for me ?” exclaimed poor 
Joe, flushing up to the roots of his hair with joyful 
surprise. 

‘Yes, and see! she has wrote your name, 
Joseph Proutman,’ in the fore part, with her own 

hand. Now, you know your letters, and you can 
spell out the words by yourself. Of course you'll 
find a good many words that you can’t manage; 
but then agin, there’s a good many more that you 
can; and perhaps you can get the jailor or some- 
body to help you once in a while. At any rate, get 
along as well as you can, and when your time is up 
and you get back to A , see how nice youcan read. 
It's only three months—it won’t be long—and 
when it’s all over, you come back to me and I'll 
finda home for you. Good-bye, now! we must be 
getting back.” 

“ Good-bye!” 

The sullen, dogged expression was all gone 
now—dissipated beneath a single ray of genial 
affection ; the heart, that the world’s coldness had 
almost petrified, was melted, and the unfortunate 
jad clung to his benefactor, covered his hand with 
kisses and deluged it with tears. 

They were gone. The prison door closed with a 
jar between him and all the sunshine be had ever 
known; the iron bolts grated as harshly into their 
sockets, as the world’s scoffs were accustomed to 
fall upon his ears. The stone walls around him 
were no colder or harder than the fate that seemed 
to environ him. Maggie and her father had gone 
from that lonely boy as the sun disappears from the 
arctic voyager, but like that sun they had left a 
golden radiance behind them, which lighted up with 
an auroral splendor that dreary prison abode. 

The weary term of confinement rolled away. 
Deacon Yates managed to save enough from his 
family expenses to pay the costs of prosecution, 
ani at the end of three months Joe Proutman was 
free. He did not return to A——. He disappeared 
—going, no one knew, few cared, whither. A few 
years and Old Proutman’s Boy had faded from the 
recollection of the good people of A——. 








CHAPTER II. 

‘l'wenty-vour years! What an infinitude of 

change is concentrated in that lapse of time! How 

nany millions of human beings have been born and 
‘ried! how many fortunes made and squandered! 
nv, ¥ many souls lost and saved! How much of joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, light and shade, gall and 
noney is compressed into that period! How many 
schemes have been laid, how many hepes blasted! 
How many beings have been plunged from the pin- 
nacle of earthly grandeur to the depths of poverty 
and despair! how many have been raised from the 
dregs of society to positions of wealth and influ- 
ence! 

Nowhere in the world does the wheel of fortune 
revolve with more rapidity than in our own land, 
where men make and unmake themselves with 
most marvellous celerity. 

To the far-off sunny land of Italy we take our 
flight. In the city of Naples, fronting the thronged 
quays, stands an aristocratic mansion, over whose 
roof floats the glorious emblem of our nationality, 
the Stars and Stripes. It is the residence of the 
American consul, Mr. Parks. A carriage dashes 
up to the door. A liveried coachman lets down 
the steps; and a gentleman, in whose stately form 
and grave, almost sad, but benevolent countenance, 
we recognize the consul himself, alights. He has 
been taking his accustomed ride; for, like a tho- 
rough-bred Yankee, he rises with the sun, and dis- 
patches more business before breakfast than do 
half the diplomatic fraternity during the entire 
day. 

Buried in diplomacy, he walks leisurely up the 
murble steps, without observing the little child of 
destitution that lifts her wan, supplicating face and 
timidly half extends her little palm for the needed 
alma, and then shrinks sensitively back again be- 
hind the fluted column. An image-vendor, with 
his display of merchandise perched upon his head, 
trudges by, singing « snatch of an Italian song. 
The plaintive melody catches the consul’s atten- 
tion, and he turns to look at him. Atthis moment, 
and as the old man‘is preparing to cross the street, 
a n.ischievous boy darts by, and with a dexterous 
sweep of the hand knocks the whole assortment of 
trinkets into the gutter, and disappears around the 
corner, laughing in malicious glee, before the ol A 
man has recovered his equilibrium sufficiently to 
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look around him. When he does, the first object 
that meets his eye is the little beggar girl, before 
alluded to. Like an infuriated tiger, he pounces 
upon the trembling child, drags her from hex hiding 
place, pours upon her a whole volley of Italian 
invective, and is about to drag her into a magis- 
trate’s office, near at hand. It is at this moment 
that the consul interferes. He makes an explana- 
tion in Italian, and the furious dealer in toys is com- 
pletely pacified by the magic touch of a few pieces 
of gold which the kind-hearted American slips into 
hand as a recompense for his loss. As profuse in 
thanks as he had been a moment before in curses, 
the old man departs, and the consul turns to look at 
the sobbing child. His quick eye detects an air 
that betokens English parentage, ard a single ex- 
clamation, mingled with the sobs that are welling 
up from her little bruised heart, removes all doubt. 

**So my poor little wanderer,” mused the con- 
sul, half to himself, ‘‘ you too were about to suffer 
for another’s crime. Well, so wags the world, the 
same a8 of old. What is your name, my little 
girl?” 

‘Maggie, sir,” said the child, raising her large, 
blue eyes to his with a sweet, grateful expression. 
Thore MiU8t heve- deen -sothe singe petancy in 
that glance, or the tone of the voice, or the two 
simple words uttered by that ragged, hungry child— 
for the face of the usually calm, dignified man of 
business flushed—and his breath came hard and 
hurried, as with eyes riveted upon those little hag- 
gard features, his stately form bent down, down, 
until his head nearly touched hers. The little girl 
manifested no alarm, for with childish instinct she 
felt that he would not harm her. 

‘* Maggie what ?” almost gasped that strong man, 
as he trembled from head to foot with violent emo- 
tion. 

‘* Maggie Barker, sir.” 

If the consul had seen a scorpion spring from 
the thin lips of the child and strike him in the face, 
he could not have sprung back more quickly, or 
with more of pain expressed upon his fine coun- 
tenance. He covered his face with his hands, and 
leaned against a column for support. Tho hurry- 
ing crowd jostled him, but he was as unconscious 
of the fact as thongh he had been transformed into 
a marble statue. And the little girl nestled more 
closely to the side of her new-found protector, and 
looked up at him, wondering what could be the 
matter. 

‘Where do you live ?” at length asked the con: 
sul, and his voite sounded hoarse and unnatural. 
‘Are your parents living ?” 

“Yes, sir; but father’s very sick, and mother’s 
most worn out too, waiting on him so long; I’m 
afraid she'll die too, and then I’ll be all alone.” 

‘Show me where you live. I'll go with you,” 
said the consul, in a quick, determined tone. 

Little Maggie led the way, and after halfan hour’s 
walk, the two reached a row of low, dilapidated 
hovels on the outskirts of the city. 

Plunging down a pair of rickety steps, they en- 
tered a hut, the lowest and meanest of its kind. 
The apartment was helow tue level of the street, 
and was lighted only by’a narrow window at the 
top of the door, through which the light struggled 
but feebly, rendering surrounding objects only 
partially discernible. Stretched upon a heap of 
straw in one corner, moaning in distress, lay a hu- 
man being. We approach nearer, and with diffi- 
culty recognise in the bloated, brutalized, revolt- 
ing form before us, the promising youth, the un- 
impeachable witness of twenty-four years ago— 
Frank Barker. But we might never suspect that 
the haggard, attenuated woman bending over him 
with an air that speaks volumes of patient resig- 
nation to a lot from which there is no escape save 
death, we might not suspect that she, and the 
golden-haired, laughing, loving child Maggie Yates, 
are one and the same; did not the Maggie of yore 
find something like a counterpart in the wan child 
Maggie of to-day who calls her mother, and tells 
her that a kind, strange gentleman has come with 
her home. 

Kither the gentleman referred to was very easily 
affected, or there was a powerful memory tugging 
at his heart; for there was an unmistakeable tear 
upon his cheek, and although he had long ago 
established his reputation as a fluent talker, it was 
now with some difficulty that he explained, in a 
few broken sentences, the circumstances that had 
led to his visit, together with his name and official 
character. He did not tarry long, but long enough 
to hear a brief synopsis of a mournful history. 

The husband lay wrapped in a semi-torpor—he 
had lain thus, said his wife, in a quiet, unmodu- 
lated tone, ever since his injury. 

How had he been injured ? 

He had got into bad company, been knocked 
down, and trampled upon until life was nearly 
extinct. Such was the wife’s charitable version. 
Subsequent inquiries in other quarters revealed the 
fact that his Injuries hed been received in adrunken 
row, of which he himself had been the prime insti- 
gator. 

By degrees the woman was led tu unfold her sad 
story. She had married attwenty. Her husband 
had engaged in trade in New York; for awhile he 
was prosperous, but he had not possessed a con- 
tented mind; from New York he had gone to New 
Orleans, from there to the Brazils, and.thence to 
London. From London to Paris, and from Paris to 
Naples, the true-hearted wife, with all of a woman's 
devotion, accompanying him, and following, without 
a murmur, down, down, down into the unfathom- 
able depths of wretchedness into which he was 
dragging her. They had lived here nine years. 
Her husband had been “unfortunate,” that was 
the harshest word she used in referring to him— 
and they had become very poor. With admirable 
delicacy and tact, she avoided giving expression, in 
the presence of the stranger, to anything that could 
be construed into a reproach towards her husband. 
But the darker features of her history, which she 
would fain suppress, were too glaringly revealed to 
the observent cye of Mr. Parks, written upon her 
countenance and that cf her husband. The cne 











told a story of suffering and neglect, of long days 
and nights of watching, of poverty, disgrace, 
despair ; the other told of a life of shameless profli- 
gacy and bestial debauchery. 

She spoke of his impending dissolution in the 
same quiet, emotionless tone with which she had 
told her story. Love, if it had ever existed between 
them, had long since died out in the miasmal 
atmosphere in which they had lived. It was quite 
evident that nothing but a stern, high sense of duty 
bound such a woman to the side of such a man. 

The consul, upon taking his departure, produced 
a few piastres, and it was a piece of delicate diplo- 
macy that procured-their acceptance by the hesi- 
tating woman, by an intimation that it was merely 
a part of his official duty to succor his unfortunate 
countrymen. 

The next day he called again. Barker appeared 
more rational, seeming to realize to a certain ex- 
tent the fact that his end was near at hand. Upon 
being told that the American consul was present, he 
expressed a desire to talk with him. 

As Mr. Parks approached, and kneeled upon the 
straw beside the dying man, the latter fixed upon 
him eyes of unnatural brightness, and gazed long 
and steadily into his face. 

The dying are sometimes gifted with super- 
natural perception. Possibly something in the 
countenance of the consul revived old recollections, 
recalled the image of acquaintance long since for- 
gotten. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, the dying man passed his 
hand across his eyes, and then, raising himself 
upon an elbow, gazed again, more intently than 
before. 

‘Who are you ?” he at length asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘* Jackson Parks, your friend.” 

“Friend! friend!—I have no friend. I believe 
you lie. I believe you are the spirit of him come 
back todamn me. Whatdo youwant? My soul? 
—take it and leave me. I know you hate me—and 
well youmay. I stole the soney from my own 
father, and then made the old fool think you done 
it. I slipped the crossed quarters into your pocket 
as you sat at work on your shoe-bench. Ha! ha! 
ha! Iwas a smart lad. Ha! ha! ha! That was 
was what they all told me. Then it come into 
court, andI was too smart for judge, lawyers, and 
all; for I sent Old Proutman’s Boy to jail.. And 
everybody said he ought to have been there long 
before—so I wa’nt to blame after all. 

‘And then there was little Maggie Yates—we 
were all children together, to-be-sure—but, for all 
that, I loved her and wanted her for my wife; but 
then I could see plain enough that she liked that 
ragged beggar better than she did Squire Barker's 
son. But I was too smart for her too. Ha! ha! 
ha! I know she never loved me—she married me 
because I was rich. Ha! ha! She thought I was 
blind and couldn’t see it. 

“Did she send for you? Did she help you break 
jail? Call the’sheriff. Here, take that man away. 
He’s a thief; he broke into my father’s drawer und 
stole a hundred dollars, I saw him do it. I'll take 
my oath on the Bible, [ saw him—— ‘Who's that 
said I swore to a lie? Who says I’m a perjured 
villain ? 

“Kh! oh! So that’s your—revenge—is it! 
You're sticking your lon+s, gaunt fingers into my 
eyes—you’re driving red-hot spikes into my heart. 
Oh! oh! oh! Take him away—sheriff, take—” 

The delirious wretch fell back upon his straw; 
there was a convulsive movement of the limbs, a 
twitching of the muscles of the face—then the 
lower jaw dropped, and the eyes were set in the 
glassy death-stare. The sin-burdened spirit had 
taken its flight. 

So rapidly had this scene been enacted; so much 
like a trumpet-tone from heaven had the last words 
of the dying man fallen upon their cars, that both 
the unhappy wife and the consul sat completely 
stupified. 

A wail from little Maggie aroused them. The 
consul turned and encountered the fixed, earnest 
gaze of the grief-stricken woman beside him. The 
mask of almost a quarter of a century dropped. 
The broad breast heaved with emotion, and tears— 
honest, manly tears of joy at being aole to repay a 
debt—rained down his cheek. 

* Who—are—you ?” 

The question was this time asked in faltering 
accents and with an abstracted air, as though the 
speaker was scarcely conscious of speaking. 

Deliberately the consul took from his pocket a 
little book, worn and soiled. He handed it to her. 
It was his only answer. It was a copy of the New 
Testament, and on the flyleaf was written, in a 
cramped, awkward hand, the words : 


* Josuru PROUTMAN, 
from his Friend, 
Maaore YArTEs.” 


“You—are— ?” 

“Il am Joseph Proutman.” 

The poor, over-burdened heart was unable to 
endure the surging tide that shot, like liquid fire, 
through every channel of her being back upon its 
aching lobes. With a low sob she sunk in a swoon 
upon the floor. 

Two weeks afterwards a merchant-vessel, under 
a full spread of canvas, bounded merrily down the 
glorious Bay of Naples, destined for New York. 
On board of her was Mrs. Barker fleeing with her 
child, like a stricken dove, home to her mother’s 
arms. Mr. Parks, as we must still call him, had 
kindly provided for her passages and placed her 
under the charge of a friend. 

A year later and he himself resigned his position 
and sailed for home. 

A quarter of a century had wrought wonderful 





changes in the little backwoods village of A . 
It now boasted its railroad and omnibus, in the 
place of the dusty old stage that formerly lumbered 
in from L——., three times a week. The old wooden 
pump that had stood in the centre of the green had 
been supplanted by a handsome fountain. The 
green itself had been laid out in tasteful walks, 





bordered by shrubbery, and the whole surrounded 
by a neat iron railing. The site where once stood 
Deacon Yates’s shocranker shop, was now occupied 
by a large and commodious town hall, a score ef 
fashionable stores lined the main street, and three 
enterprising rivals had long since left the Stag’s 
Head entirely in the shade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barker were still living, but old 
and infirm; and what was worse—the sorrows 
which old age always brings were unmitigated by 
the eonsolations of a Lope beyond. Broken down 
in health, deserted by their children, bankrupt in 
estate, the last object to which their hearts clung, 
their old home, was now about to be sold away from 
them. Large, ominous-lovking, yellow handbills, 
with the words, ‘‘Sheriil’s Sale,” at the top, were 
posted about the village, containing a lengthy enu- 
meration of the many valuable qualities of the 
Stag’s Head property. 

Good old Deacon Yates had, several years before, 
gone to his reward, his death being hastened, it 
was thought, by the dreadful anxiety concerning 
the fate of his daughter that was weighing upon 
him. Mrs. Yates was still alive and active for her 
years. With what fervor she had taken that poor 
wanderer once more to her heart we may well 
conceive, 

It was a warm, beautiful evening in September 
when Mr. Parks stepped from thetrain, at the depot, 
and, after making an inquiry of the agent, bent his 
steps, carpet-bag in hand, in the direction of the little 
brown cottage occupied by the widow Yates. He 
paused upon the way before one of the large yellow 
posters, and, as his eye ran hastily over its contents, 
in the gathering twilight, a peculiar expression 
flitted across his handsome countenance. He 
passed on, and in « few minutes was rapping at the 
door of the little brown cottage. There was no 
tumultuous surprise, for good old Mrs. Yates and 
her daughter had for some time been awaiting this 
event; but there was a joyful, tremulous, affecting 
welcome, followed by a neat repast, and the long, 
thrilling history of a life of determined effort. 

That history dated its commencement upon the 
day when the golden-haired little Maggie and her 
father left him, a desolate boy, locked in his dreary 
cell, suffering punishment for another’s crime. 

** And all that I am I owe, as I firmly believe, 
under God, to this little book,” he said, producing 
it from his pocket. 

That precious little volume had been his insepar- 
able companion since the day on which it was 
given him. He told how he had, while in jail, 
spelled out the whole of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and committed it to memory; how, when 
he recovered his freedom, he resolved to go away 
where no one knew him. He told of the struggle 
it had cost him to give up the few friends at A ’ 
one of them in particular. ‘The eyes ef widow 
Barker sought the carpet, and a soft flush mantled 
her brow. 

He told how he begged his way to New York; 
how, for a year, he blacked boots in the strect and 
slept on cellar doors; how he then obtained a posi- 
tion as porterina store. Systematically, for years, 
he employed every penny he could spare from his 
scanty wages in the purchase of books and candles 
to read them by. Four years after he left L he 
obtained an act of the State Legislature changing 
his name from Joseph Proutman to Jackson Parks. 
The name that his boyhood’s experience had taught 
him to regard as an incubus weighing him to the 
earth was taken from him, and he was free from 
the last vestige of his previous disgrace. 

Accident threw him into the friendship of a kind- 
hearted gentleman and eminent jurist, Judge W——, 
who observed his studious inclinations. He be- 
came his clerk, and, ten years afterwards, his 
partner. From that time he had filled, in rapid 
succession, one post of honor and profit after 
another, until we find him the distinguished repre- 
sentative of his Government at Naples, and reckon- 
ing his worldly possessions by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

And, in all that time, there was ever present be- 
fore hd mental vision, the picture of a gloomy prison 
cell. In the background stood a man in humble 
attire, with ruddy cheeks and benevolent counten- 
ance. Before him, one little hand extending a 
book containing pregious words of hope and pro- 
mise to the downtrodden ones of earth, was a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, angelic child. 

Not for all the wealth this world could offer 
would he have had that image effaced from his soul. 
Guarded -by that, the smiles of beauty, wealth, 
fashion and nobility were as impotent against him 
as though he had no heart. It had been with no 
hope of meeting her again in this world that he had 
lived, for he had heard of her marriage, although 
he was ignorant of the name of her husband: it 
was only with the hope of making himself worthy 
to be a jewel in her diadem in the great hereafter. 

And she? Had she forgotten her childhood’s 
love—proved false to his expectations? Never. 
True, she had been lured by the glitter of wealth 
into an unhappy union with a man not her choice. 
For officious friends had urged her, young and in- 
experienced, and, in the absence of any strong 
counteracting pressure, into the step. But bit- 
terly, poor thing, had she done penance for her 
folly. 

A few evenings afterwards, at the little brown 
cottage, there was a quiet marriage ceremony. 
The child-lovers, in the maturity of their years, 
and the ripeness of their experience, were united 
in a bond that was the very perfection of union. 

The next day the sheriff's sale of the property 
known as the Barker stand occurred; and Jackson 
Parks became the purchaser. In due course of 
time he received hia title deed, whereupon he sat 
down and ouictly wrote a life lease for Archibald 
Barker and wife, and the survivor of them, and 
handed it to them, thus kindly securing to them, 
for the brief remnant of their days, a home. 

The excitement that had run riot among the 
villagers ever since it had been ascertained that 
Jackson Parks, the oclebrated lawyer and ex-con- 


sul, had actually married the widow Barker 
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“eached its climax one fine morning, when one 
man, more sagacious than the rest, led by a start- 
ling rumor that, somehow or other, had been put 
in circulation, untombed from the musty records of 
legislative proceedings an act of the State Legis- 
lature, changing the name of Joseph Proutman to 
that of Jackson Parks. All doubts were now re- 
moved; and the older residents of the village 
rushed pell-mell to take Old Proutman’s Boy by 
the hand. 

The family at the little brown cottage were 
busily engaged in preparations for a removal to 
their future home in the distant city; and a few 
hours afterwards the carriage containing the happy 
party rolled by the Stag’s Head on its way to the 
depot. Old Mrs, Barker, scarcely less fat and gar- 
rulous than on the day when she threw a bomb- 
shell into Deacon Yates’s shoemaker shop, stood 
in the door with spectacles on nose and arms 
akimbo, watching the departure of her benefactor ; 
ind, as the carriage disappeared around the corner, 
she turned to her spouse, and, in the exuberance 
of her gratitude. remarked, with a complacent 
shake of the head: 

“There, Archibald, I always told you that boy 
was cut out for a great man.” 


[Our third Prize Story—Ghosts, If You 
Please !”—one of great interest and of very original 
character, will be published in our next paper.] 


THE SHIP-BOY’S APOLOGY. 


Dar father and mother and granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun, 

And think as I sit at the port-hole 
And look at the setting sun, 

Father’s smoking his pipe beside you, 
While you holystone the porch, 

Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. 


You mustn’t be hard on the writing, 
For what with ropes and tar 

My fingers won’t crook as they ought to, 
And spelling is harder far, 

And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the look of my I’s, 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, 
And I can’t get my words of a size. 








NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tue holidays have brought to children, to- 
gether with dolls, penny-whistles, sweetmeats and 
rockinghorses, another class of presents of doubtful 
value, and which we will do the children the credit of 
believing are of not half the interest tothem. We 
mean the travesties of Scripture, in words of two 
syllables, or nursery language, which very good but 
not very wise people insist on writing, and which 
equally good and equally unwise people permit them- 
selves to purchase. This kind of literature has swollen 
to such proportions that we think itis time for parents 
and those having charge of children to give the matter 
their attention, and seriously inquire whether the 
results of the diffusion of such literature are likely to 
be what they have permitted themselves, without 
much reflection, to anticipate? The intent of the writ- 
ers of what may be called “Scriptural Novellettes” 
is prima facie good, ax is also the object of those who 
buy them. But it may well be questioned whether 
the adaptation of the sublime s{mplicity of the Bible 
histories to the level of the studied imbecility and 
inane multiplication of details which tradition has 
established as a standard for nursery literature, is 
likely to inspire the infant mind with lofty conceptions 
of the Bible or its teachings, or to fasten these the 
great truths which the Bible ought to convey. There 
is no book more really childlike than the Bible in its 
narrative portions, ard the tenderest and most won- 
derful of these have a far deeper fascination for 
children that can be imparted to them through any 
amount of dilution or paraphrase possible. If an 
Alpine snow summit be above the reach of a child’s 
comprehension or admiration, you cannot make him 
admire the mountain by cutting it down to a hill or 
make him comprehend the glaciers b~ bringing up a 
piece of dissolving ice from the safe in the cellar, 
Does any one suppose that a notion of a battle can be 
conveyed to a child’s mind by any arrangement what- 
ever of the little japanned soldiers and cork cannon of 
the toy shops? Or that a better understanding of a 
pieture could be conveyed by making its red redder 
and its blue bluer? What is unintelligible to the 
child’s mind will always be indicated by his interroga- 
tories, and may often be explained verbally by the 
parent and instructor, but never by a book which 
does not recite the language of the Bible, and is just 
as likely to puzzle through ite own explanations and 
additions. We have one of these Scriptural travesties 
from which we take a single example of the way in 
which the Bible is “‘ adapted” to the comprehension 
of children, It is an effort to make the “ intelligent 
child” understand the greediness of the Israelites in 
getting tired of manna: 

The Book of Numbers reports the complaint thus: 
“Who shall’give us flesh to eat? We remember 
the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic; but now our soul is dried away ; there 
is nothing at all besides this manna before our eyes.” A 
very simple account of the hankering of coarse appetites 
after strong, savory dishes, but not, it seems, “ suited 
to the capacity” of young children, who are treated to 
this equivalent: ‘‘ We want meat. We remember the 
fish we did eat in Egypt freely, the refreshing cucum- 
bers, the cooling melons, the pleasant onions. We 
have nothing but dry food here. We are tired of 
having only this manna.” Why are “ pleasant onions” 
more suited to the capacity of young children than 
“onions?” Is itan attempt to prejudice their imagina- 
tons in favor of that fragrant herb, and to prevent com- 
plaints of its too freqvent prevalence in the nursery ? 
Seriously, however, the only idea discernible in this 
adaptation of Bible stories to young children seems 
to be the insertion of new and insignificant details of 
epithet or incident, which simply obliterate the strik- 
ing impression of the straightforward, keen original. 

The British Government has at length formally an- 
nounced to the Greeks that Prince Alfred cannot ac. 
cept the vacant throne., Russia has at the same timo 
withdrawn the name of the Duc de Leuchtenberg; 
and the three Powers who signed the Convention of 


1830 have, it is said, agreed to recommend a new can- 
didate to the Assembly, which met at Athens on the 
10th inst. This is Ferdinand, Prince of Coburg, and 
as husband of Queen Donna Maria, titular King of 
Portugal, he ruled that country from 1853 to 1855 as 
Regent during the minority of his son Pedro, and is 
said to be a man of strong willand sound judgment. 

Some of the enthusiastic workmen of Paris having 
started the eminently French notion of voting for 
M. Nealton, an eminent surgeon of that city, for the 
Assembly, as a mode of expressing their sympathy 
for Garibaldi, from whose foot M. Nealton had ex- 
tracted the bu let received at Aspramonte, lately ad- 
dressed the surgeon a tetter asking permission to use 
his name in the election. His reply, from which we 
take a single extract, might well be commended to the 
reflection of a good many aspirants for political ho- 
nors on this side the Atlantic. He said: ‘I do not 
well see how my knowledge of surgery could aid me, 
or how I should suddenly have become a political 
economist, a financier, and a legislator, because I 
have discovered the presence of a ball in the foot of 
a wounded man, I am even convinced that the affairs 
of my country would not go on better, and that my 
patients, being neglected, would fare the worse.” 

The Tribune thinks that as Jeff Davis and Gen. 
Butler were old political confederates, both bolted’ 
Douglas’s nomination at Charleston, and both sup- 
ported Breckinridge, some coldness must have 
sprung up between them within a year or two. It 
founds this opinion on the tone and language of Da- 
vis’s late proclamation. 

A London weekly of respectability and influence, 
the Spectator, taking for granted the fashionable as- 
sumption of the superiority of the Southern arms 
over the Northern, undertakes to explain it on the 
philosophical ground that the “‘ mean whites” who 
make up the bulk of the Southern armies are more 
deeply habituated to that obedient habit of mind 
which is the essence of military discipline. “ The 
Northern army,’ it says, “‘has always been a free 
and easy army; fighting bravely, it is said, but also 
determined to exercise the right of public opinion as 
to the moment when they have done their share, The 
notion seizes them in battle that they have accom- 
plished all that ought to be expected of them, and 
then no officer can force them to do more. This is 
not business in military affairs, The Southern troops, 
accustomed to an aristocratic caste, do not Judge for 
themselves in this way. They spend themselves at 
the command of their officers.” 

These would be good reasons if the fact they are 
intended to explain were true. As it is, the process 
of explanation is about as satisfactory as were those 
once given by a learned professor when suddenly and 
seriously asked how it was that a piece of ice of half 
the size of agiven tumbler could be placed in the 
same tumbler when filled with water without expel- 
lingadrop? The explanation was given, when, de- 
tecting a smile on the face of his interlocutor, the 
professor asked if the phenomenon he had explained 
were true in fact, and received for answer, ‘‘ Certainly 
not!” The Southerner has not yet proved himself 
the better soldier; on the whole, perhaps, he Las not 
been better led. The question of leadership is pro- 
bably the only open one. 

A Massachusetts soldier, writing from Gen. Vos- 
ter’s command, commends the rail fences of North 
Carolina, He says “ they area great comfort to the 
Union troops, and I know not how our soldiers could 
get along without them in some parts of the State. 
They ignite easily, make capital fires, aud give us 
more ‘aid and comfort’ than all the Union sentiment 
said to be existing here.” 

The tangible and practical manifestations of sym- 
pathy in this country with the starving poor of Eng- 
land have given new spirit to our friends there, and 
“tipped their tongues with fire!” Mr. Bright has 
made a strongly sympathetic speech at Birmingham, 
in which he declared and called on his “ countrymen 
who work for a living to remember that there will be 
one wild shriek of Freedom to startle mankind if the 
American Republic were overthrown.” In conclu- 
sion he predicted the triumph of the country, the re- 
fuge of the oppressed. ‘I see,” he said,‘ one vast 
confederation stretching from the frozen North in 
one unbroken line to the glowing South, and from 
the wild billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters 
of the Pacific main, and I see one people and one law 
and one language and one faith, and over all that 
wide continent the home of freedom and a refuge for 
the oppressed of every race,” 


WALKS AND TALKS. 


Tne Holidays are over! 

Another year has sunk into the bosom of Time; 
another Christmas and New Year Day have gone down 
the road that leads to the tomb, and once more old 
Santa Claus has hung up his bag, and, in the lone re- 
cesses of his mountain home, makes up his yearly 
account, previous to dropping off into his twelve 
months’ sleep. 

We fear much that our time-honored friend has not 
had so good a time of it in this year of our Lord 1862 
as he was wont to have. War and strife does not 
harmonise with his old bones, and disbelief grows 
out of our national squabble. There was not the 
heartiness in the “ Merry Christmas” and “ Happy 
New Year” of the past week that has made the words 
ring in years gone by. We are obliged to admit that 
we have not heard of the indiscriminate calls of our 
old friend Santa Claus this year, that we have always 
marked in the past. 

By-the-bye, why should we not have an autobio- 
graphy of the old gentleman, either written by him- 
self or by some genuine specimen of the old fogy 
who has known him for fourscore years? His his- 
tory would be a history of the happiness of the 
world. We have record of him as far back as the 
fourth century, when he was made Archbishop of 
Myra in Syria, in reward for performing a very plea- 
sant little miracle at an inn at which he stopped while 
on his travels, It seems, according to tradition, that 
the innkeeper, who was a hard-fisted old fellow, 
wished to lay in his winter’s pork without expense, 
and therefore took the liberty of cutting up three in- 
teresting babes, which had been entrusted to his care, 
and popping them into the pickling tub. The saint 
had not been many minutes in the house before he 
smelt out the matter, and, with forty-saint power, he 
set his miracle machinery at work, and soon produced 
the children, whole and healthy, out of the tub, to 
the utter horror and consternation of the innkeeper, 
who being thereby disappointed of his winter’s pork, 
instantly reformed, and from that time forward be- 
came an honest publican, only swindling in the legiti- 
mate way of trade. 

After this we hear of our friend 8.C. in varfous 
ways; now suffering under the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, now turning up as a member of the famous 
Council of Mice, and again as the Worker of miracies, 
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and a first-rate democrat at Ratisbon and Mayence, at 
which places a /éte is held in his honor to this time 
every 6th of December, that being the saint’s own 


y. 
We believe in Santa Claus, and sincerely hope that 
when the war is over he will once more resume his 
accustomed place in the hearts and homes of the 
people. We believe in him, as we knew him a half 
century ago, when our old friend Clement C. Moore, 
who was a personal crony of the saint, wrote so lov- 
ingly and truthfully of him, not as the Germans be- 
lieve in him, nicknaming him Pelzmichel, or “‘ Fun 
Martin,” and painting him asa dilapidated beggar 
dressed in rags and straw, and wearing his face halt 
blacked. Mr, Pelzmichel does not confine himself 
alone to Christmas, but comes about in a sneaking 
way some weeks before, and at last on Christmas Eve 
takes full swing. Then mothers bring out the chil- 
dren who have been naughty to be whipped by Mr. 
Pelzmichel, and the good ones for reward. We can- 
not say that we admire the old gentleman in this 
guise; he comes too near the bogie school, the Mr. 
Croquemitaine of the French, or the Mr. Tom Poker 
of our youth, who was perpetually on the lookout for 
bad children to put in bottomless bags, and had a 
weakness for a costume of which the greatest esscn- 
tial was a blue wig and red flannel gloves. 
We trust we shail never forget the day when we 
rushed eagerly to look at the treasuree the old gentle- 
man had heaped in ovr atocking while we lay sleep- 
ing, and for the sake of the memory we never fui} to 
hang up our foot covering on the Christmas Eve, 
though we are obliged to confers that something very 
like three-svore years and ten have slipped away since 
our hint has been responded to by our old friend and 
fellow-citizen, Santa Claus, 
And now for ouf letter-box. Atrifie from our old 
friend Stella: 
‘““Mr. Observer—I feel sorry to sec that, in your 
talke of the last two weeks, you fall into that hack- 
neyed error, while discussing socicty, of taking it for 
granted that, in all the errors of the sexes, men are 
alone in fault. Now, cannot you be honest enough to 
admit that in nine cases out of ten the fault is mutual 
where error exists, and that by the very education of 
the woman you speak of, and which nobody will deny 
is vo, she is already armed and competent to guard 
herself, Does it seem just under these circumstances 
that law should step in to punish the man and let the 
woman go free ¢ 

“ STELLA.” 
We are glad to hear a woman speaking #0 sensibly, 
a word in defence of the other sex. We assure Stella 
that we never fell into the error of which she speaks, 
If in our discussion we have especially devoted our 
words to woman, it is because woman is always the 
weaker, and more in want of worldly warning and 
instruction, 

We do not agree with Stella that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the fault is mutual, but we do believe that some 
of the most terrible acts of injustice that were ever 
perpetrated have been under the laws professing to 
protect women, 

We can cite one personally known tous. A young 
man, wild, but with superior education and intellect, 
became acquainted with a young girl of good family 
by firet speaking in the street, The acquaintance was 
carried on clandestinely for some weeks. One day 
they left the city to spend it at Newark, and by yield- 
ing to love’s delays, they missed the last means of 
conveyance to the city. When the girl reach home 
the next morning, she found that a greater noise had 
been made at her absence than she had expected, and 
to shield herself, she confessed her dereliction, and 
asserted that it was brought about by force and against 
her will. The result was the arrest of her companion 
and his conveyance to New Jersey for trial. He was 
convicted—how could it be otherwise with the beauty 
of the girl and the intensity of the parents against 
him ¢—and sentenced to ten years in the States prison. 
He died there a few months since, and within a few 
weeks we have seen the girl, now grown to a beauti- 
ful woman, gorgeously attired, and apparently light- 
hearted, strolling upon Broadway, and selecting from 
the stores the little trifles to make up a toilet. 

We have no word to speak against the girl, but we 
would ask Stella, or any sensible woman, whether it 
wonld not have added much to the happiness of all 
had the parents foregone their act of justice upon the 
man, and by it saved their daughter a lifetime of dis- 
grace and themselves the remorse which they must 
feel if they ever rightly think of the vengeance they 
have consummated. 

With the faults and derelictions of married life we 
have little sympathy. We firmly believe that they 
are equal, and that in most cases where trouble and 
unfaithfulnces exists it is generated by the miscon- 
duct of the opposite party, There may be exceptions 
to this ruling, but they are few. The greater part of 
married troubles grow from jealousy, either real or 
causeless. It is safe to infer that in most of these 
cases the man is in the greatest fault, but it is the 
woman who puts all reparation out of the pale, by 
exposure, A man under the action of the green-eyed 
monster strikes silently, but a woman proclaims her 
wrongs open-mouthed, calling all the world to wit- 
ness the justice of her cause. 

We should be loth to trust our matrimonial wrongs 
in the hands ofa jury for reparation. The sympathy 
is always in favor of the woman, and though we know 
that in all disputes in which husband and wife are in- 

volved, one of them must be wronged in the decision, 
and that it is better that the man should be than the 
woman, yet it is a terrible thing to think that a man’s 
life should be blasted because he has had the misfor- 
tune to be linked with a bad woman. 

A lady once told us, in answer to our remark that 
her husband seemed a kind and attentive man: 

“No one can go with us into the solitude of our 
chamber.” 

This is true, and we have only, in all matrimonial 
troubles and derelictions, to take such transparent 
evidence as may be offered, at the same time remem- 
bering that a woman has more ability and readiness 
to make her wrongs known than a man. 

The truth is, our laws and theories upon woman and 
her protection are all wrong. We have no laws 
really protecting them, those we have only rendering 
her less watchful of herself, and her friends for her. 
They are made as a means of injustice to men, and 
only place them in the hands of designing women. 

For the protection of husband or wife we certainly 
have no law. He or she is laughed at for attempting 
a civil suit in damages, and a criminal one never suc- 
coeds. The blow may strike deeper than death, but 
they must bear it sileutly or take vengeance in their 
own hands. It is this want that dyes our land with 
blood from one end to the other, every year, and fur- 
nishes our criminal record with its very worst cases, 
and so it will always be unt}] we have laws enacted 
that will protect or punish both sexes, and with 
special tribunals to administer them. 
THS OBSERVER, 








WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


Tux Opera is again in full operation, and 
the campaign is to be carried on with spirit and en- 
terprise. The management promises to produce in’ 
rapid succession the following Operas: “ Il Poliuto,’ 
“ Martha,” “ Vespres Sicilien,” “ Belisario,” ‘‘ Ro- 
berto il Diavold,” “ Dinorah,” “Il Trovatore,” “11 
Traviata,” “La Sonnambula,” “ Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” and “ Giovanna D’Arco.” This is certainly 
a very brilliant programme, and proves what can he 
done by a solvent management and one in perfect ac- 
cord with all the artists concerned. The first opera 
was “Il Poliuto,” the principal characters being 
sustained by Miss Kellogg, Brignoli, Amodio and 
Barili, Our charming and brilliantly talented native 
prima donna, Mies Kellogg, sung superbly, and acted 
with grace, spirit and passion. She need not fear 
rivalry with any artist of the Old or of the New 
World, 

The second grand Concert of Helmsmiller’s 22d 
Regiment Band at Irving Hall, was a highly succers- 
ful and admirable performance in every respect. The 
selections were good and popular, and were executc:l 
by the band with spirit, precision and effect, under 
the able leadership of Mr. Helmamiller, Mr. J. h. 
Thomas sang with his usual fine taste, and his rich 
and sonorous voice filled the Hall with its full melo- 
dious volume. Mr. Castle sang weil, and was cor- 
dially receiveu. No one can resist the influence of 
his beautiful voice. 

We perceive that Mr. Grau has consented to give a 
few Operas in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn; wo 
may, therefore, safely conclude that he has brought 
the stiffnecked management of that establishment to 
his terms. The lesson he taught them will do them 
good. 

The German Opera House continues to be the centre 
of attraction to the élite of our German and American 
society, While the management continues to produce 
in such excellent style the works of Mozart, Bectho- 
ven, Weber, Boildieu, Flotow, Lortzing, etc., there 
can be no doubt of the continued success of the un- 
dertaking. 

Madame Anna Bishop has been singing with great 
success In Boston during the two past weeks, On 
her return to New York she will appear, it is said, 
either in Concerts or at the German Opera, 

The attraction at Wallack’s this week will be the 
production, for the first time here. of the romantic 
drama of “ Pauline.” The appointments, dresses and 
scenery will be all new and of the costliest descrip- 
tion, together with new and beautiful music by Robert 
Stoepel. The cast embraces the whole strength of 
the company. 

The holiday weeks at Winter Garden have been a 
gvla season. The theatre has been crowded night 
after night, and Barney Williams and his wife have 
been received with the warmest enthusiasm. This 
week the appearance of Barney Williams as Sir Pat- 
rick O’Plenipo ¢reated a sensation in the theatrical 
world, as he has never, until now, attempted tho 
higher walks of Irish comedy. It may be supposed 
that the event attracted to the theatre all the critical 
authorities, and that Mr. Williams had to endure a 
pretty severe scrutiny. Such was the case, and Mr. 
Williams may well be proud that he passed success- 
fully through so trying an ordeal, 

The fairy piece, ‘‘ Blondette,’’? has been withdrawn, 
and the ever popular and fascinating Mrs. Johu 
Wood is now the star attraction at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre. She is undoubtedly one of New York’s chief 
favorites, and her rentrée is ever hailed with unquall- 
fied pleasure. She is undoubtedly the most piquant, 
dashing and brilliant actress in her line on the Ameri- 
can stage; her range of characters is wide and variod, 
and in all she is original and fascinating. She ap- 
pears this week in the amusing comediettas, “ Tho 
TInvincibles ” and “ Jenny Lind.” 

The magnificent spectacle of “ Faust and Marguc- 
rite” is increasing in attraction nightly. New York 
is not rapidly moved, but when the tide does set onc 
way the force is overwhelming. There is but one 
opinion of the gorgeousness of this spectacle, and that 
is in in its favor. The management has gained much 
prestige by ite production, and the treasury bears 
plethoric evidence of itssuccess, Mr. J, B. Roberts's 
personation of Mephistopheles is striking and origi- 
nal, and Miss Emily Thorne is bewilderingly hand 
some and fascinating as the fair-haired Marguerite. 
* Faust” ie announced for repetition every evening 
until further notice. 


GEN. CUVIER GROVER. 


Tus gallant and unassuming soldier was 
born in Bethel, Maine, on the of August 
1828. He entered West Point, 1846, and graduat 
in the 1850 class. He served as 2d Lieutenant in 
in the 4th United States Artillery from 1850 to 1853, 
when he was detailed on to aphical duty with 
the Northern Pacific Railway Survey, under Gov- 
ernor (the late General) Isaac Ingalls Stevens. 
In 1854 he fitted out, at the American Fur Com- 
pany’s Trading Fort, Fort Benton, a train of 
sledges, drawn by dogs, and, with a party of four 
Canadian voyagers, explored that portion of the 
railroad line from the head waters of the Missouri 
to Fort Walla Walla, on the Columbia river. For 
these services he was made Ist Lieutenant. In 
1857 he accompanied Gen. Albert L. Johnston’s 
expedition against the Mormons. In 18658 he was 

romoted to a A, and served in New 

exico. In 1861 Capt. Grover received leave of 
absence to serve as Colonel of a volunteer regi- 
ment, and in April, 1862, was made a Brigadier- 
General, and assigned a command in Gen. Hooker’s 
division. In the sanguinary battle of Williams- 
burg he particularly distinguished himself. At 
Fair Oaks, 25th June, his b e, under his com- 
mand, again proved themselves as steady as 
veterans. Indeed, a the murderous cam- 
paign of the Peninsula, he was ever foremost, and 
showed great military ability. Under Pope, he 
was engaged at Bristow Station and Manassas. 
After this battle Gen. Grover's brigade had become 
so weakened by losses that it only numbered about 
400 men. 

When Gen. Banks’s Expedition was planned, 
Gen. Grover was appointed to command one of the 
divisions, and during its organization in New York 
he proved himself indefatigable in his exertions. 
Upon their arrival in New Orleans he was appointed 
to command the expedition against Baton Bonne, 
the successful occupation of which we illustrate in 
this day's paper. 


| 


AT a weekly meeting, a straitlaced and 
most exemplary clergyman submitted a report in 
writing of the destitute widows who stood in need of 
assistance from the congregation. “ Are you sure, 
deacon,” asked another solemn brother, “that you 
pare embraced all the widows?” He said he believed 
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Waar do sailors do with the knots the ship 
makes in the day! 
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State Housé, Northern Light, New Brunswick. Mary F 
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Mary Borden, lron-clad gunboat Essex shelling the Rebels. North Star 


NDED BY GEN. GROVER, DRIVING OUT THE REBELS AND OCCUPYING THE CITY.—Paox « Sxerom sr ove Srscuat Anrwr, Ma. F. B. Scum. 
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DECEMBER JEWELS. 


Ort she weaveth garlands rare, 
Strings of opals for her hair, 
Opals of prismatic light, 

Sparkling in the snowdrift bright : 


Icicles she stringeth too 

On the churchyard boughs of yew, 
Diamonds of Nature’s gems, 

Fit for monarchs’ diadems! 


Necklace she of sapphires fair, 
Glittering in the frosty air; 
Pendant earrings hanging low, 
Pearls from off the mistletoe. 


Bracelets of bright chrysolite, 
Diamond-clasped with studs of light, 
Hanging from the sapless tree, 
Master-work of jewellery. 


Emeralds in her girdle shine, 
Ivy leaves that round her twine; 
Ruby circlet round her brow, 
Gathered from the holly-bough. 


Jewels sweet, jewels bright, 
Sparkling in December light; 
Jewels precious, jewels rare, 
Waving in December air! 


Month of our Redeemer’s birth— 
Greatest festival of earth— 

Once more welcome, Christmas-tide, 
Winter decks thee as a bride! 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE.” 








Tue commotion in the village increased as the evening approached, 
Brave spirits some of them! They volunteered to go out and meet 
the apparition. As twilight approached you could not have got into 
Mrs. Duff’s shop, for there was the chief gathering. 

“Who'll speak up to go and watch for it?” asked Mrs. Duff. “I 
can’t. Ican’t leave Dan. Sally Green’s a-sitting up by him now; 
for Mr. Jan says if he’s left again he shall hold me responsible. It 
don’t stand to reason as I can leave Sally Green in charge of the 
shop, though { can leave her a bit wita Dan. Not but what I’d go 
alone to the poud, and stop there. I haven’t got no fear. Come, 
who'll volunteer? It ’ud be a great satisfaction to see the form it 
appears in, and have that set at rest. Dan, he’ll never be able to 
tell, by the looks of him now.” 

*T’ll go for one,” said bold Mrs. Bascroft. ‘And them as joins 
me shall each have a good stiff tumbler of some’at hot afore start- 
ing, to prime ’m again the cold.” 

Whether it was the brave example set, or whether it was the promise 
accompanying it, certain it was there was no lack of volunteers now. 

A good round dozen started, filling up the Plough and Harrow bar, 
as Mrs. Bascroft dealt out her treat with no niggard hand. 

Hastening away from Bascroft and his aggravating tongue, the 
expedition, having drained their tumblers, filed out. Down by the 


pound, relieved now of its caged inmate, went they, on towards the [ 


Willow Pond. Thetumblers had made them brave. The night was 
light, as the preceding one had been, the ground looked white, as 
with frost, and the air was cold. The pond in view, they halted, and 
took a furtive glance, beginning to feel somewhat chill. So far as 
these half glances allowed them to judge, there appeared to be 
nothing near to it, nothing upon its brink. 

“It’s of no good marching right up to it,’”’ said Mrs. Jones, the 
vaker’s wife. ‘The ghost mightn’t come at all if it saw us there. 
{et’s get inside the trees!” 

Mrs. Jones meant inside the grove of trees. The proposition was 
most acceptable, and they took up their position, the pond ia view, 
peeping eut, and conversing in a whisper. By-and-bye they heard 
the church clock strike eight. 

“I wish it ‘ud make haste,” exclaimed Susan Peckaby, with some 
impatience. ‘‘I don’t never like to be away from home long to- 
gether, for fear of that blessed white animal arriving.” 

“ He’d wait, wouldn’t he ?” sarcastically rejoined Polly Dawson. 
‘He’d—” 

A prolonged hush—sh—sh! from the rest restored silence. Some- 
thing was rustling the trees at a distance. They huddled closer to- 
gether, and caught hold of one another. 

Nothing appeared. The alarm went off. And they waited, without 
result, until the clock struck nine. The artificial strength within 
them had cooled by that time, their ardor had cooled, and they 
were feeling chilled and tired. Susan Peckaby was upon thorns, she 
said, and urged their departure. 

** You can go if you like,” was the answer. ‘“ Nobody wants to 
keep you.” 

Susan Peckaby measured the distance between tre pond and the 
way she had to go, and came to the determination to risk it. 

*¢ ll make a rush for it, I think,” said she. ‘“ I shan’t see no- 
tuing. For all I know, that quadruple may be right afore our door 
now. If he——” 

Susan Peckaby stopped, her voice subsiding into a shriek. She, 
and those with her, became simultaneously aware that some white 
figure was bearing down upon them. The shrieks grew awful. 

It proved to be Roy in his white fustian jacket. Roy had never 
had the privilege of hearing a dozen women shriek in concert before, 
at least like this. His loud, derisive laugh was excessively aggra- 
vating. What with that, what with the fright his appearance had 
really put them in, they all tore off, leaving some hard words for 
him, and never stopped to take breath until they burst into the shop 
of Mrs. Duff. 

It was rather an ignominious way of returning, and Mrs. Duff did 
not spare her comments. If she had went out to meet the ghost, 
she'd ha’ stopped till the ghost came, she would! Mrs. Jones re- 
joined that them watched-for ghosts, as she had heered, never did 
come—which she had said so afore they went out! 

Master Dan, considerably recovered, was down then. Rather 
pale and shaky, and accommodated with a chair and pillow, in front 
of the kitchen fire. The expedition pressed into the kitchen, and 
five hundred questions were lavished upon the boy. 

‘« What was it dressed in, Dan? Did you get a good sight of her 
face, Dan? Did it look just as Rachel’s used to look? Speak up, 
Dan.” 

“It warn’t Rachel at all,” replied Dan. 

This unexpected assertion brought a pause of discomfiture. 

*“* He’s head ain't right yet,” observed Mrs. Duff, apologetically; 
“ and that’s why I’ve not asked him nothing.” 

“Yes, it is right, mother,” said Dan. “I never see Rachel last 
hight. I never said as I did.” 


Another pause spent in contemplating Dan. 

“T knowed a case like this, once afore,” observed old Miss Till, 
who carried round the milk to Deerham. “A boy got a fright, and 
they couldn’t bring him to at all. Epsum salts did it at last. Three 
pints of ’em they give, I think it was, and that brought his mind 
round.” 

“It’s a good remedy,” acquiesced Mrs. Jones. ‘‘There’s nothing 
like plenty of Epsum salts for boys. I’d try ’em on him, Mother 
Duff.” 

“Dan, dear,” said Susan Peckaby, insinuatingly, for she had 
come in along with the rest, ignoring for the moment what might be 
waiting at her door, ‘‘was it in the pound as you saw Rachel’s 
ghost ?” 

“*Twarn’t Rachel’s ghost as I did see,” persisted Dan. 

“Tell us whose it wag, then ?” asked she, humoring him. 

The boy answered. But he answered below his breath, as if he 
scarcely dared to speak the name aloud. His mother partially 
caught it. 

“Whose ?” she exclaimed, in a sharp voice, her tone changing. 
And Dan spoke a little louder. 

“It was Mr. Frederick Massingbird’s !” 

Old Matthew Frost sat in his room at the back of the kitchen. 
A thoroughly comfortable armchair had Matthew. It had been the 
gift of Lionel Verner. At his elbow was a small round table of very 
dark wood, rubbed to brightness. On that table Matthew’s large 
Bible might generally be found open, and Matthew’s spectacled eyes 
bending overit- But the Bidle was closed to-day. He sat in deep 
tnought, his hands clasped upor-his stick, something after the man- 
ner of old Mr. Verner, and his eyes fixed through the open window 
at the September sun, as it played on the gooseberry and currant 
bushes in the cottage garden. 

The door epened, and Robin’s wife, her hands and arms white, for 
she was kneading dough, appeared, showing in Lionel. The old man 
rose, and stood leaning on his stick. 

“Sit down, Matthew,” said Lionel, in a kindly tone. “Don’t let 
me disturb you.” 

He made him go into his seat again, and took a chair opposite to 
him. 

Lionel bent his head forward, and lowered his voice to a whisper. 
‘* Matthew, what is this that I hear about Robin’s going about the 
grounds at night with a loaded gun ?” 

Matthew flung up his hands with a gesture of despair. 

‘* Heaven knows what he does it for, sir. I’d keep him in; but 
it’s beyond me.” 

“I know you would. You went yourself to him last night, Broom 
tells. me.” 

Matthew’s eyes fell. He hesitated much in his answer. 

“‘T—yes, sir—I—TI couldn’t get him home. It’s a pity.” 

‘* You got as far as the brick-kilns, I hear. I was surprised. I 
don’t think you should be out at night, Matthew.” 

‘**No, sir; I am not a-going again.” 

The words this time were spoken readily enough. But, from some 
cause or other the old man was evidently embarrassed. His eyes 
were not lifted, and his clear face hadgone red. Lione searched his 
imagination for a reason, and could only counect it with his son. 

** Matthew,” said he, ‘I am about to ask you a painful question. 
I hope you will answerit. Is Robin perfectly sane?” 

“ Ay, sir, as sane asIam. Unsettled he is, ever dwelling on poor 
Rachel, ever thinking of revenge; but his senses be as much his as 
they ever were. I wish his mind could be set at rest.” 

** At rest in what way ?” 

“« As to who it was that did the harm to Rachel. He has had it in his 
head for a long while, sir, that it was Mr. John Massingbird; but he 
can’t be certain, and it’s the uncertainty that keeps his mind on the 
worrit.” 

**Do you know where he picked up the notion that it was Mr. 
John Massingbird ?” inquired Lionel, remembering the conversation 
on the same point Robin had once held with him, on that very 
garden bench, in face of which he and Matthew were now sitting. 

Old Matthew shook his head. 

TI never could learn, si. Robin’s a dutiful son to me, but he’d 
never tell me that. I know that Mr. John Massingbird has been like 
a pill in his throat this many aday. Oftentimes have I felt thankful 
that ke was dead, or Robin would surely have gone out to where he 
was, and murdered him. Murder wouldn’t mend the ill, sir, as I 
have told him many a time.” 

“Indeed it would not,” replied Lienel. ‘‘ The very fact of Mr. 
John Massingbird’s being dead should have the effect of setting 
Robin’s mind at rest, if it was té him that his suspicions were di- 
rected. For my part, I think Robin is wrong in suspecting him.” 

“*T think so, too, sir. I don’t know how it is, but I can’t bring my 
mind to suspect him more than anybody else. I have thought over 
things in this light, and I have thought ’em over in that light; and I’d 
rather incline to believe that she got acquainted with seme stranger, 
poor dear! than that it was anybody known to us. Robin is in 
doubt. He has had some cause given him to suspect Mr. John 
Massingbird, but he is not sure, and it’s that doubt, I say, that 
worrits him.” 

‘ At any rate, doubt or no doubt, there is no cause for him to go 
about at night with a gun. What does he do it for ?” 

*‘T have asked him, sir, and he does not answer. He seems to 
me to be on the watch.” 

“On the watch for what ?” rejoined Lionel. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said old Matthew. “If you’d saya 
word to him, sir, it might stop it. He got... ish notion into his 
mind that poor Rachel's spirit might come, 210, and he’d used to 

be about the pond pretty near every moon]. night. That fancy 
passed off, and he has gone to his bed at night as the rest of us have, 
up to the last week or so, when he has taken.to go out again, and to 
carry a gun.” 

“Tt was a foolish notion,” remarked Lionel. ‘‘ The dead do not 
come arain, Matthew.” 

Matthew made no reply. Lionel rose. 

‘«T must try and geome across Robin. I wish you would tell him 
to come up to me, Matthew.” 

“‘ Sir, if you desire that he shall wait upon you at Verner’s Pride, 
he will be sure to do so,” said the old man, leaning on his stick as he 
stood.. “‘He’d not go the length of disobeying an order of yours. 
I'll tell him.” 

It happened that Lionel did ‘‘ come across” Robin Frost. Not to any 
effect, however, for he could not get to speak him. Lionel was 
striking across some ficlds towards Deerham Court, when he came 
in view of Roy and Robin Frost leaning over a gate, their heads to- 
gether in close confab. It looked very much as though they were 
talking secrets. They looked up andsawhim; but when he reached 
the place, both were gone. Roy was in sight, but the other had 
entirely disappeared. | _ Lionel lifted his voice. 

** Roy, I want you.” 

Roy could not feign deafness, though there was every appearance that 
he would like to do it. He turned and approached, putting his hand 
to his hat in a half surly manner. 

«* Where’s Robin Frost ?” 

** Robin Frost, sir? He was here a minute or two agone. I met 
him accidental, and I stopped him to ask what he was about, that he 
hadn’t been at work this three days. He went on his way, then, 
down the gap. Did you want him, sir?” 

“TI shall see him another time,” carelessly remarked Lionel. 





“ Not so fast, Roy "for the man wes turning away—“I have not 





done with you. Will you be good enough to inform me what you 
were doing in front of my house last night ?” 

“*T wasn’t doing anything, sir. I wasn’t there.” 

“Oh, yes, you were,” said Lionel. “ Recollect yourself. You 
were posted under the large yew tree on the lawn, watching my 
drawing-room windows.” 

Roy looked up at this, the most intense surprise in his counte- 
nance. ‘TI never was on your lawn last night, sir; I wasn’t near it. 
Leastways not nearer than the side field. I happened to be in that, 
and I got through a gap in the hedge on to the high road.” 

“* Roy, I believe that you were on the lawn last night, watching 
the house,” persisted Lionel, looking fixedly at his countenance. 
For the life of him he could not tell whether the man’s surprise was 
genuine, his denial real. ‘‘ What business had you there ?” 

“ T declare to goodness, if it was the last word I had to speak, that I 
was not on your lawn, sir—that I did not watch the house. I did 
not go near the house. I crossed the side field, cornerwise, and got 
out into the road; and that’s the nearest I was to the house last 
nigh co 

Roy spoke unusually impressive for him, and Lionel began to be- 
lieve that, so far, he was telling truth. He did not make any imme- 
piate reply, and Roy resumed. 

** What cause have you got to accuse me, sir? I shouldn’t be 
likely to watch your house—why should I ?” 

“‘Some man was watching it,” replieéd Lionel. ‘‘ And as you 
were seen in the road shortly afterwards, close to the side field, I 
came to the conclusion that it was you.” 

“TI can be upon my oath that it wasn’t, sir,” answered Roy. 

“Very well,” replied Lionel, “I accept your denial. But allow 
me to give you a recommendation, Roy—not to trouble yourself with 
my affairs in any way. They do not concern you; they never will 
concern you; therefore don’t meddle with them.” 

He'‘walked away as he spoke. Roy stood and gazed after him, a 
strange expression on his countenance. Had Lucy Tempest seen 
it, she might have renewed her warning to Lionel. And yet she 
would have been puzzled to tell the meaning of the expression, for 
it did not look like a threatening one. 

Had Lionel Verner turned up Clay Lane, upon leaving Matthew 
Frost’s cottage, instead of down it, to take a path across the fields 
at the back, he would have encountered the Vicar of Deerham. That 
gentleman was paying parochial visits that day in Clay Lane, and 
in due course he came to Matthew Frost’s. He and Matthew had 
long been upon confidential terms; the clergyman respected Mat- 
thew, and Matthew revered his pastor. 

Mr. Bourne took the seat which Lionel had but recently vacated. 
He was so accustomed to the old man’s habitual countenance that 
he could detect every change in it; and he saw that something was 
troubling him. 

**T am troubled in more ways than one, sir,” was the old man’s 
answer. ‘Poor Robin, he’s giving me trouble again; and last night, 
sir, I had a sort of fright. A shock, it may be said. I can’t overget 
it.” 

‘* What was it’s nature ?” asked Mr. Bourne. 

“*IT don’t much like to speak of it, sir; and, beside yourself, there’s 
not a living man that I’d open my lips to. It’s an unpleasant thing 
to have upon the mind. Mr. Verner, he was here but a few minutes 
agone, and I felt before him like a guilty man that has something to 
conceal. When I have told it to you, sir, you'll be hard of belief.” 

‘* Is it connected with Robin ?” 

“No, sir. But it was my going after Robin that led to it, as may 
be said.’ Robin, sir, has took these last few nights to go out with a 
gun. It has worrited me so, sir, fearing some mischief might ensue, 
that I couldn’t sleep; and last evening, I thought I’d hobble out and 
see if I couldn’t get him home. Chuff, he said, as he had seen 
him go toward the brickfield, and I managed to get down; and, sure 
enough, I came upon Robin. He was lying down at the edge of the 
field, watching, as it seemed to me. I couldn’t get him home, sir. 
I tried hard, but it twas of no use. He spoke respectful to me, as 
he alwas does: ‘ Father, I have got my work to do, and I must do it: 
You go back home, and go to sleep in quiet.’ It was all I could get 
from him, sir, and at last I turned to-go back—” 

“What was Robin doing ?”’ interrupted Mr. Bourne. 

“ Sir, I suppose it’s just some fancy or other that he has got into 
his head, like he used to get after the poor child died. Mr. Verner 
has just asked me whether he is sane, but there’s nothing of that 
sort wrong about him. You mind the clump of trees that stands 
out, sir, between here and the brickfield, by the path that would lead 
to Verner’s Pride ?” added old Matthew, in an altered tone. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bourne. 

“Thad just got past it, sir, when I saw a figure crossing that bare 
corner from the other trees. A man’s shape, it looked like. Tall 
and shadowy it was, wearing what looked like a long garment, or a 
woman’s riding-habit, trailing on the ground. The very moment 
my eyes fell upon it, I felt that it was something strange, and when 
the figure passed me, turning its face right upon me—I saw the 
face, sir.” 

Old Matthew’s manner was so peculiar, his pause so impressive, 
that Mr. Bourne could only gaze at him, and wait in wonder for 
what was coming. 

“Sir, it was the face of one who has been dead this two years past 
—Mr. Frederick Massingbird !” 

If the rector had gazed at old Matthew before, he could only stare 
now. That the calm, sensible old man should fall into so extraordi- 
nary a delusion was incomprehensible. He might have believed it 
of Deerham in general, but not of Matthew Frost. 

“* Matthew, you must have been deceived,” was his quiet answer. 

“No, sir. There never was another face like Mr. Frederick Mas- 
singbird’s. Other features may have been made like his—it’s not 
for me to say they have not—but whose else would have the black 
mark upon it? The moonlight was full upon it, and I could see 
even the little lines shooting out from the cheek, so bright was the 
night. The face was turned right upon mé as it passed, and I am 
as clear about it being his-as I am that it was me looking at it.” 

‘But you know it is a thing absolutely impossible,” urged Mr. 
Bourne. “I think you must have dreamt this, Matthew.” 

Old Matthew shook his head. 

“I wouldn’t have told you a dream, sir. It turned me all in 
amaze. I never felt the fatigue of a step all the way home after it. 
When I got in, I couldn’t eat my supper ; I couldn’t go to bed. I 
sat up thinking, end the wife, she came in and asked what ailed me 
that I didn’t go to rest. I had got no sleep in my eyes, I told her, 
which was true; for, when I did go to bed, it was hours afore I could 
close ’em.” 

“But, Matthew, I tell you that it is impossible. You must have 
been mistaken.” 

“ Sir, until last night, had anybody told me such a thing, I should 
have said it was impossible. You know, sir, I have never been 
given to such fancies. There’s no doubt, sir: there’s no doubt that 
it was the spirit of Mr. Frederick Massingbird.” 

Matthew’s clear intelligent eye was fixed firmly on Mr. Bourne’s— 
his face, as usual, bending a little forward. Mr. Bourne had never 
believed in “ spirits;” clergymen, as a rule, do not. A half smile 
crossed his lips. 

“* Were you frightened ?” he asked. 

“TI was not frightened, sir, in the sense that you, perhaps, put the 
question. I was surprised, startled. Like I might have been sur- 
prised and startled at seeing anybody I least expected to see—some- 
body that I had thought was miles away. Since poer Rachel’s 
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death, sir, I have lived, so to.say, in communion with spirits; what 
with Robin’s talking of his hope to see hers, and my constantly 
thinking of her, knowing also that it can’t be long, in the course of 
nature, before I am one myself, I have grown to be, as it were, fami- 
liar with the dead in my mind. Thus, sir, in that sense, no fear 
came upon me last night. I don’t thinx, sir, I should feel fear at 
meeting or being alone with a spirit, any more than I should at 
meeting a man. But I was startled and disturbed.” 

“‘ Matthew,” cried Mr. Bourne, in some perplexity, ‘‘I had al- 
ways believed you superior to these foolish things. Ghosts might do 
well enough for the old days, but the world has grown older and 
wiser. At ary rate, the greater portion of it } as.” 

‘If you mean, sir, that I was superior to the belief in ghosts, you 
are right. I never had a grain of faith in such superstition in my 
life; and I have tried all means to convince my son what folly it was 
of him to hover round about the willow pond, with any thought that 
Rachel might ‘come again.’ No, sir, I have never been given 
to it.” 

«« And yet you deliberately assure me, Matthew, that you saw a 
ghost last night!” 

“ Sir, that it was Mr. Frederick Massingbird, dead or alive, that 7 
saw, I must hold to. We know that he is dead, sir; his wife buried 
him in that far land; so what am I to believe? The face looked 
ghastly white; not like a person’s living.” 

Mr. Bourne mused. That Frederick Massingbird was dead and 
buried, there could not be the slightest doubt. He hardly knew 
what to make of old Matthew. The latter resumed. 

“Had I been fiyrried or terrified by it, sir, so as to lost my 
presence of mind, or if I was one of those timid ones that see signs 
in dreams, or take every white post to be a ghost, that they come to 
on a dark night, you might laugh at and disbelieve me. But I tell 
it to you, sir, as you say, deliberate; just as it happened. I can’t 
have much longer time to live, sir; but I’d stake it all on the truth 
that it was the spirit of Mr. Frederick Massingbird. When you 
have once known a man, there are a hundred points by which you 
may recognise him, beyond possibility of being mistaken. They 
have got a story in the place, sir, to-day—as you may have heard— 
that my poor child’s ghost appeared to Dan Duff last night, and that 
the boy has been senseless ever since. It has struck me, sir, that, 
perhaps, he also saw what I did.” 

Mr. Bourne paused. “Did you say anything of this to Mr. 
Verner ?” 

‘*Not I, sir. As I tell you, I felt like a guilty man in his presence, 
one with something to hide. He married Mr. Fred’s widow, pretty 
creature, and it don’t seem a nice thing to tell him. If it had been 
the other gentleman’s spirit, Mr. John's, I should have told him at 
once.” Mr. Bourne rose. To argue with old Matthew in his pre- 
sent state of mind appeared to be about as useless a waste of time, 
as to argue with Susan Peckaby on the subject of the white donkey. 
He told him he would see him again in a day or two, and took 
his departure. 

(To be continued.) 








PARTING DAY. 


THE sunset burns, the hamlet spire 
Gleams grandly, sheathed in evening fire, 
The river rolleth red. 
The flowers are drenched in floating haze, 
The churchyard brightens, and old days 
Seem smiling on the dead. 


From pendent boughs, like drops of gold, 
The peaches hang; the mansion old, 
From out its nest of green, 
Looks joyful through its golden eyes 
Ba¢k on the sunset-burnished skies 
A smile o’er all the scene. 


The running child, whose wavy hair 

Takes from the sunset’s level glare 
A purer, brighter tinge, 

Rolls on the grass; the evening star 

Above yon streak of cloudy bar 
Hangs on Day’s purple fringe. 


Where latest sunshine slanting falls, 
Above the ivied orchard walls, 
The tall tree-shadows lean, 
In waving lines of shade, that nod 
Like dusky streams across the road, 
With banks of light between. 


The streams are gilt, the towering vane 
Stands burnished; and the cottage pane 
Seems melting in the sun; 
The last lark wavers down the sky, 
The husky crow slides careless by, 
The golden day is done. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


Lucy told Talbot all that Aurora had said to her. This was no 
breach of confidence in the young wife’s code of morality; for were 
not she and her husband immutably one, and how could she have 
any secret from him ? 

“I thought so!” Mr. Bulstrode said, when Lucy had finished her 
story. 

“© You thought what, dear ?” 

“That the breach between John and Aurora was a serious one. 
Don’t look so sorrowful, my darling. It must be our business to re- 
unite these divided lovers. You shall comfort Aurora, Lucy, and 
I'll look after John.” 

Talbot Bulstrode kissed his little wife, and went straight away 
upon his friendly errand. He found John Mellish in his own room 
—the room in which Aurora had written to him upon the day of her 
flight—the room from which the murderous weapon had been stolen 
by some unknown hand. John had hidden the rusty pistol in one of 
the locked drawers of his Davenport; but it was not to be supposed 
that the fact of its discovery could be locked up or hidden away, 
That had been fully discussed in the servants’ hall, and who shall 
doubt that it had travelled further, percolating through some of those 
sinuous channels which lead away from every household? 

“T want you to come for a walk with me, Mr. John Mellish,” said 
Talbot imperatively ; “so put on your hat, and come into the park. 
You are the most agreeabie gentleman I ever had the honor to visit, 
and the attention you pay your guests is really something remark- 
able.” 

Mr. Meilish made no reply to this speech. He stood béfore his 
friend, pale, silent and sullen. He was no more like the hearty 
Yorkshire squire whom we have known, than he was like Viscount 
Palmerston or Lord Clyde. He was transformed out of himself by 











some great trouble that was preying upon his mind; and being of a 


transparent and childishly truthful disposition, was unable to dis- 
ise his anguish. 

“ John—John !” cried Talbot, “we were little boys together at 
Rugby, and have backed each other in adozen childish fights. Is it 
kind of you to withhold your friendship from me now, when I have 
come here on purpose to be a friend to you—to you and to Aurora ?” 

John Mellish turned away his head as his friend mentioned that 
familiar name, and the gesture was not lost upon Mr. Bulstrode. 

“John, why do you refuse to trust me ?” 

“I don’t refuse. I—why did you come to this accursed house ?” 
cried John Mellish passionately; ‘“‘why did you come here, Talbot 
Bulstrode? Youdon’t know the blight that is upon this piace, and 
those who live in it, or you would no more come here than you 
would willingly go to a plague-stricken city. Do you know that 
since I came back from London not a creature has called at this 
house? Do you know that when I and—my wife—went to church 
on Sunday, the people we knew sneaked away from our path as if 
we had just recovered from typhus fever? Do you know that the 
cursed gaping rabble come from Doncaster to stare over the park- 
palings, and that this house is a show to half the West Riding? 
Why do you come here? You will be stared at and grinned at and 
scandalized—you, who—! Go back to London to-night, Talbot, if 
you don’t want to drive me mad.” 

“‘ Not till yeu trust me with your troubles, John,” answered Mr. 
Bulstrode firmly. ‘Put on your hat and ceme out with me. I want 
you to show me the spot where the murder was done,” 

“You may get some one else tw show it you,” muttered John sul- 
lenly, ‘‘I’ll not go there!” 

‘John Mellish,” cried Talbot suddenly, ‘‘am I to think you a 
coward and a fool? By the heaven that’s above me, I shall think 
so if you persist in this nonsense. Come out intothe park with me; 
I have the claim of past friendship upon you, and I'll not have that 
claim set aside by any folly of yours.” 

The two men went out upon the lawn, Jehn complying moodily 
enough with his friend’s request, and walked silently across the park 
towards that portion of the wood in which James Conyers had met 
his death. They had reached one of the loneliest and shadiest 
avenues in this wood, and were, in fact, close against the spot from 
which Samuel Prodder had watched his niece and her companion on 
the night of the murder, when Talbot stopped: suddenly, and laid his 
hand on the squire’s shoulder. 

“ John,” he said, in a determined tone, “before we go to look at 
the place where this bad man died, you must'tell me your trouble.” 

Mr. Mellish drew himself up proudly, and looked at the speaker 
with gloomy defiance lowering upon his face. 

**T will tell no man that which I do not choose to tell,” he said 
firmly, and then, with a sudden change that was terrible to see, he 
cried impetuously, ‘‘ Why do you torment me, Talbot? I tell you 
that I can’t trust you—I can’t trust any one upon earth. If—if I 
told you—the horrible thought that—if I told you, it would be your 
duty to—I—Talpot, Talbot, have pity upon me—let me alone—go 
away from me—I—” 

Stamping furiously, as if he would have trampled down the cow- 
ardly despair for which he despised himself, and beating his fore- 
head with his clenched fists, John Mellish turned away from his 
friend, and leaning against the gnarled branch of a great oak wept 
aloud. Talbot Bulstrode waited till the paroxysm had passed away 
before he spoke again, but when his friend had grown calmer, he 
linked his arm about him, and drew him away almost as tenderly as 
if the big Yorkshireman had been some sorrowing woman sorely in 
need of manly help and comfort. 

‘John, John,” he said gravely, “‘ thank God for this; thank God 
for anything that breaks the ice between us. I know what yeur 
trouble is, poor old friend, and I know that you have no cause for it. 
Hold up your head, man, and look straightforward to a happy future. 
I know the black thought that has been gnawing at your poor-foolish 
manly heart—you think that Aurora murdered the groom !” 

John Mellish started, shuddering convulsively. 

‘*No, no,” he gasped, “ who said so—who said— ?” 

“You think this, John,”’ continuea Talbot Bulstrode, “and you 
do her the most grievous wrong that ever yet was done to woman; a 
more shameful wrong than I commttted when I thought that Aurora 
Floyd had been guilty of some base intrigue.” 

“You don’t know,” stammered John. 

“I don’t know! I know all, and foresaw trouble for you before 
you saw the cloud that was in the sky. But I never dreamt of this. 
I thought the foolish country-people would suspect your wife, as it 
always pleases people to try and fix a crime upon the person in whom 
that crime would be more particularly atrocious. I was prepased 
for this, but to think that you—you, John, who should have learned 
to know your wife by this time—to think that-you should suspect the 
woman you have loved of a foul and treacherous murder.” 

** How do we know that the—that the man was murdered ?” cried 
John vehemently. ‘Who says that the deed was treacherously 
done? He may have goaded her beyond endurance, insulted her 
generous pride, stung her to the very quick, and in the madness of 
her passion—having that wretched pistol in her possession—she 
may—” 

“ Stop!” interrupted Talbot. ‘“ What pistol? You told me the 
weapon had not been found.” 

‘It was found upon the night of our return.” 

“Yes; but why do you associate this weapon with Aurora? What 
do you mean by saying that the pistol was in her possession ?” 

** Becaus my God! Talbot, why do you wring these things 
from me ?” 

‘For your own good, and for the justification of an innocent 
woman, so help me, Heaven!” answered Mr. Bulstrode. ‘Do not 
be afraid to be candid with me, John. Nothing would ever make me 
believe Aurora Mellish guilty of this crime.” 

The Yorkshireman turned suddenly towards his friend, and lean- 
ing upon Talbot Bulstrode’s shoulder, wept for the second time dur- 
ing that woodland ramble. 

“May God in Heaven bless you for this, Talbot!” he cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Ah, my love, my dear, what a wretch I have been to 
you; but Heaven is my witness that even in my worst agony of 
doubt and horror, my love has never lessened. It never could; it 
never could!” 

“‘ John, old fellow,” said Mr. Bulstrode cheerfully, ‘‘ perhaps, in- 
stead of talking this nonsense—which leaves me entirely in the dark 
as to everything that has happened since you left London—you will 
do me the faver to enlighten me as to the cause of these foolish 
suspicions.” 

They had reached the ruined summer-house and the pool of stag- 
nant water on the margin of which James Conyers had met with his 
death. Mr. Bulstrode seated himself upon a pile of broken timber, 
while John Mellish paced up and down the smooth patch of turf be- 
tween the summer-house and the water, and told, disjointedly enough, 
the story of the finding of the pistol which had been taken out of his 
room. 

**] saw that pistol upon the day of the murder,” he said. “ I took 
particular notice of it, for I was cleaning my gums that morning, and 
I left them all in confusion while I went down to the lodge to see 
the trainer. When I came back—I—” 

“Well, what then ?” 

* Aurora had been setting my guns‘in order.” 

“* You argue, therefore, that your wife took the pistol >” 

John looked piteously at his friend, but Talbot’s grave smile re- 
assured him. 





“No one else had permission to go into the room,” he answered- 
“‘I keep my papers and accounts there, you know; and it’s an un- 
derstood thing that none of the servants are allowed to go there ex- 
cept when they clean the recom.” 

“To be sure! But the room is not locked, I suppose ?” 

** Locked! of course not!’ 

“‘ And the windows—which open to the ground—are sometimes 
left open, I.dare say ?” 

** Almost always in such weather as this.” 

“Then, my dear John, it may be just possible that some one who 
had not permission to enter the room did, nevertheless, enter it, for 
the purpose of abstracting this pistol. Have you asked Aurora 
why she took upon herself to rearrange your guns? she had never 
done such a thing before, I suppose ?” 

““Oh, yes, very often. I’m rather in the habit of leaving them 
about after cleaning them; and my darling utiderstands all about 
them as well as Ido. She has often put them away for me.” 

‘“‘ Then there was nothing particular in her doing so upon the day 
of the murder. Have you asked her how long she was in your room, 
and whether she can remember seeing this particular pistol, among 
thers ?” 

“ Ask her!” exclaimed John; “how could I ask her when——” 

“‘ When you had been mad enough to suspect her. No, my pour 
old friend; you made the same mistake that I committed at Felden 
You presupposed the guilt of the woman you loved; and you were 
too great a ‘coward to investigate the evidence upon which your sus- 

vicions were built. Had I been wise enough, instead of blindly 

uestioning this poor bewildered girl, to tell her plainly what it wi» 
that I suspected, the incontrovertivie truth would have flashed sut 

of her enery eyes, and one indignant denial would have told me how 
basely I had wronged her. You shall not make the mistake that 1 
made, John. You must go frankly and fearlessly to the wife you 
love, tell her of the suspicion that overclouds her fame, and implore 
her to help you to the uttermost of her power in unravelling th. 
mystery of this man’s death. The assassin must be found, John; 
for so long as he remains undiscovered, you and your wife will be 
the Lon oy a every penny-a-liner who finds himself at a loss for a 

aph. 

4. es,” Mr. Mellish answered bitterly, “‘the papers have been 
hard at it already; and there’s been a fellow hanging about the place 
for the last few days whom I’ve hada very strong inclination to 
thrash. Some reporter, I suppose, come to pick up information.” 

sgl: my wy so,” Talbot answered thoughtfully ; ‘‘ what sort of a 
man was he ?” 


“A decent-looking fellow enough ; but a Londoner, I fancy, and— 
stay !” exclaimed John suddenly, *‘ there’s a man coming towards us 
from the turnstile, and unless I’m considerably mistaken. it’s the 


very fellow.” 
r. Mellish was right. 
The wood was free to any foot-pa ger who pl d to avail him- 
self of the pleasant shelter of spreading beeches, and the smooth 
carpet of mossy turf, rather than tramp wearily upon the dusty 





way. 

Mine Spengu advancing from the turnstile was a decent-looking 
person, dressed in dark tight-fitting cloches, and making no unne- 
cessary or ostentatious display of linen, for his coat was buttoned 
tightly to the chin. He looked at Talbot and John as he passed 
them—not insolently. or even inquisitively, but with one brightly 
rapid and searching glance, which seemed to take in the most mi..- 
ute details in the appearance of both gentlemen. Then, walking on 
a few paces, he stopped and looked thoughtfully at the pond, and the 
bank above it. 

“This is the place, I think, gentlemen?” he said, ina frank and 
rather free-and-easy manner. 

Talbot returned his look with interest. 

» 7 a pee mean the place where the murder was committed, it is,” 
e said. 

‘Ah, I understand so,” answered the stranger, by no means 
abashed. 

He looked at the bank, regarding it, now from one point, now 
from another, like some skilful upholsterer taking t!.c invasure of a 
piece of furniture. Then walking slowly round the pid, he seemed 
to plumb the depth of the stagnant water with his sail gray eyes. 

‘albot Bulstrode watched the man as he took this weatal photo- 
graph of the place. There was a business-like cowj«xure in his 
manner, which was entirely different to the eager curiosity of a scan- 
dalmonger and a ny 
Pe ulstrode rose as the man walked away, and went slowly after 

m. 
**Stop where you are, John,” he said, as he left 4:is « ompanion; 
«’ll find out who this fellow is.” = 

He walked on, and overtook the stranger at about a lu. dred yards 
from the pond. 

“*T want to have a few words with you before you leave the park, 
my friend,” he said quietly; ‘‘ unless I’m very much mistaken, you 
are a member of the detective police, and come he:c with creden- 
tials from Scotland Yard.” 

The man shook his head, with a quiet smile. 

“T’m not obliged to tell everybody - busines:, he answered 
coolly; “this footpath is a public thoroughfare, I believe ?” 

“Listen to me, my qed fellow,” said Mr. Bulstrade. “It may 
serve your purpose to beat about the bush; but I hvv.10 reason to 
do so, and therefore may as well come tofthe poiat st once. If you 
are sent here for the purpose of discovering the muricrer of James 
Conyers, you can be more welcome to no one than tv the master of 
that house.” 

He pointed to the Gothic chimneys as he spoke. 

“If those who employ you have promised you a Jiheral rew 
Mr. Mellish will willingly treble the amount they wel have offer 
you. He would not give you cause to complain«/ his liberality, 
should you succeed in accomplishing the purpose of your errand. it 
— think you will gain anything by underhand moyvenres, and 

eeping yourself dark, you are very much mistaken ; ‘/:: no one can 
be better able or more willing to give you assistance ‘1 t\. is than Mr. 
and Mrs. Mellish.” 

The detective—for he had tacitly admitted the fact 91 his profes- 
sion—looked doubtfuily at Talbot Bulstrode. 

** You're a lawyer, I suppose ?” he said. 

‘Tam Mr. Talbot Bulstrode, member for Penruthy, and the hus- 
band of Mrs. Mellish’s first cousin.” 

The detective bowed. ' 

**My name is Joseph Grimstone, of Scotland ¥Ya:d and Ball’s 
Pond,” he said; “‘and 1 certainly see no objection ty “ur wor 
together. If Mr. Mellish is prepared to act on the ¢ quare, I’m pre- 


| pared to act with him, and to accept any reward his generos: 


ity ma 
offer. But if he or any friend of his wants to hcodwink 5 Ao 
Grimstone, he’d better think twice about the game b-fore he tries it 
on; that’s all.” 

Mr. Bulstrode took no notice of this threat, but looked at his watch 
before replying to the detective. 

“It’s a quarter past six,” he said. ‘ Mr. Mellish dines at seven. 
Can you call at the house, say at nine this evening? %<u shall then 
have all the assistance it is in our power to give you 

“Certainly, sir. At nine this evening.” 

“We shall be prepared to receive you. Good afternoun.” 

Mr. Grimstone touched his hat, and strolled quietly away under 
the shadow of the beeches, while Talbot Bulstrode wa'ked back to 
rejoin his friend. 

t may be as well to take this opportunity of stating the reason of 
the detective’s early appearance at Mellish Park. Up n the day of 
tae inquest, and consequently the next day but one after the mur- 
der, two anonymous letters, worded in the same mawner, and written 
by the same hand, were received respectively by the head of the Don- 
caster constabulary and by the chiet of the Scotland Yard detective 
confederacy. 

These anonymous communications—vritten in a hand which, in 
spite of all attempt at disguise, still retained the spidery peculiari- 
ties of feminine caligraphy—pointed, by a sinuous and inductive pro- 
cess of reasoning, at Aurora Mellish as the murdcress of James 
Conyers. I need scarcely say that the writer was no other than 
Mrs. Powell. She has dis peared for cver from my story, and I 
have no-wish to blacken a character which can ill afford to be slan- 
dered. The ensign’s widow actually believed in the guilt of her 
beautiful patroness. It is so easy for an envious we1man to believe 
horrible things of the more prosperous sister whon: sie hates. 

(To be continued.) 
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COFFER DAM FOR REPAIRING THE 
GREAT EASTERN. 


Some two years ago the ingenuity of an 
American engineer, Mr. Hamilton Towle, saved 
the Great Eastern from destruction by constructing 
a donkey sail when she lay disabled in the great 
storm. She now owes the repairs of the dainage 
she sustained in her entrance to Long Island Sound 
to the Messrs. Renwick, our New York engineers. 
The New York Herald thus describes the 
method employed : On this occasion the coffer dam 
consisted a a scow, built in the form of a flat cylin- 
der, with the flat side open, and so accurately 
shaped as to fit to a nicety that portion of the side 
of the ship where the fracture happened. The 
dimensions ef this scow were 104 feet in length, 15 
feet im breadth, and 74 feet in depth. The precise 
measurement was arrived at by making moulds 
from the interior skin, and then increasing the size 
by the difference between the inner skin and the 
outer one. 








MISS LAVINIA WARREN. 


On the 22d of last month a very diminutive 
lady and her attendants arrived at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, in this city, from Middleboro’, Mass., 
e a suite of rooms, including a private 
parlor, and quietly domiciled at this splendid 
mansion of travellers and me eg t soon 
leaked out that she was a wealthy young lady, on 
her way to Europe, to visit the various courts of 
royalty, where she had reason to believe she would 
be received with the same favor that was bestowed 
upon Gen. Tom Thumb, 18 years ago. The whole 
town was to see her, the privacy of her parlor 
was not to be invaded, and hundreds left the hotel 
disappointed and chagrined at being so foiled in 
their efforts to see such an infinitesimal specimen 
of female beauty. After much perounssen, she 
was induced to issue cards of invitation to a few of 
the celebrities and first families of the city to visit 
her, the news of which — through every fash- 
jonable circle in town, and the préssure was greater 
than ever to gain admittance to her presence. To 
say that they were struck with the beauty and ac- 
complishments of this young lady, as well as her 
infinitesimal proportions, is but tamely expressing 

i ation. : 
tat eaters of the New York press were especially 
enthusiastic in their praise, more especially the 
conductors of the daily Times, and ‘Sun. 
We regret that we have only room for the latter: 


miniature Queen of the Lilliputs is but 32 
inches high, 21 A old, and of excellent form. 
Her dresses are meguitess being clothed at the rate 
of $2,000 per outfit, and sparkling with jewels and 
splendor. Many would deem it a show to see the 


and contents to er are a little 

aa we J. .4- which tiny boope have enclosed 
for many a year.” ; 

Among the numerous callers was the indefatig- 
able Barnum, whose keen eye saw at once the 
furore she would create at his Museum, and he 
determined to make her an offer for a short engage- 
ment. The following correspondence resulted : 

“ BARNUM’S MUSEUM, Dee. 26, 1862, 

“Miss LAVINIA WARREN — Understand: that 

ou do not leave for Europe as 600n as you antic — 
{ write this to say that I will give you one thousan 
dollars ($1,000) if you will exhibit in my Museum 
next week, commencing Monday; Dec, 29t' and clos- 
ing Saturday evening, an, 3d. Or I will give you 
five thousand dollars to exhibit tor me six consecutive 
weeks in this and the neighboring cities. My desire 


d our little Commodore Nutt app 
to te have 708 ther, inorder that the public may 





ary ope oy ! and gentleman, arm in arm, 
whose united weight is less than 50 pounds. An 
answer by the bearer will oblige, 


“Trusy YOur® 5 Tr, BARNUM.” 





“ §T, NICHOLAS HOTEL, Dec, 26, 1862. 
«“ P,'T, BARNUM, Esq.—Dear Sir—In reply to your 
note of this morales, I beg to say that, in consequence 
of Messrs. Ball 4 . k not being ny Ad ao 
ave ordered . 
vg Fy for London will be delayed a 
week or two. I, however, visit Boston to-morrow, 
and ab I donot contemplate giving a public exhibition 
until I have ap before the Courts of meeps, 
and perhaps not even ty must - peed decline 
mt servan 
your offer. Your obedient VINIA WARREN.” 


iss Warren left for Borton the next morning, 
Bw followed the next night, but being so 
completely baffled in his first offer, he determined 
on another mode ay attack, for the prize was too 

ble for him to lose. ; 

“The following, from the Boston T'ranscript, tells 
the story so much better than we can, that we 
quote it: 

ARN ¢. QUEEN VICTORIA. THE SHOWMAN 
enh e i num, who in 
vain offered the miniature lady, Miss Lavinia Warren, 

week for public exhibition, it seems was 
ed not to give it up so. The little lady ar- 
rived at the Parker House Monday night. Barnum 
arrived at the Winthrop House — morning. It 
now that the showman came by the way of 
Middleboro’, where he found the parents of Miss 
Warren, and induced them to accompany him to Bos- 
ton. Ha probably plied them with golden argu 
od 0 Seay counell yorte c-* le 
Date 5 the evening, the petite 

h was resumed ev e 
p—~ Tey the lovers e Lee = —_ rel ~ and 
was drawn 

panne . A , by which it is stipulated that the 


the sovereign le) shall 
ese Tio tstend the een levees of thelr ~~ 
at such times and places for 8 
Saree or Peer weeks as Mr. Barnum shall provide. At 
the conclusion of this en ent, little Miss Warren 
will start for the Courts of Europe with a few extra 
thousands in her et. Barnum big! doubtless, 
exhibit her with Com. Nutt, and it will indeed be a 
t to behold “a tully matured lady and gentleman 
whose united weight is less than 50 pounds.” 
The ebject gained, Barnum at once set scores of 
artists, photographers, lithographers, engravers, 
ainters and printers at work, to let the public 
earn what a prize he had obtained, and last Mon- 
day morning the walls and fences throughout this 
and adjoining cities were covered with pictorial an- 
nouncements of the appearance of the petite 
Queen of Beauty at the Museum, and the columns 
of our dailies were all aglow with illustrations of 
her diminutive > nen the public that 
this greatest of all living wonders would hold 
levees at this temple of novelties every day and 
evening fora few weeks. The large saloons of 
this immense establishment have been thronged 
with the élite of both town and country, paying 
court to one of the most beautiful and interesting 
little ladies it has ever been our good fortune to 
‘look upon, and, to add still more to the interest of 
her levees, the wonderful little. Commodore Nutt 
makes his appearance on the platform with her. 
Such another couple of petite humanity never has 
been seen, and it would be a wild prediction that 
another ever will come upor the stage of action. 
The ill on page 268 gives a good idea 





of her relative size to ordinary ladies and gentle- 
men. 

We ought to mention that Miss Warren is a 
lineal descendant of the heroic Gen. Warren, who 
fell at Bunker’s Hill, and that she js the possessor 
of a small fortune left to her by her aunt. Her 

arents and her brothers and rs are all of or- 

inary size, except one sister, 16 years old, who is 
even smaller than herself, but not so fully matured 
and beautifully developed. 

It is understood that Miss Warren sails for Eu- 
rope early in Feb - Whether she will ever 
again appear in a public exhibition is doubtful; 
but, as she is a thoroughly educated and accom- 
plished young lady, she is certain of producing a 
sensation in all fashionable circles where she may 
be present. 


CAVALRY EQUIPMENTS FOR GEN. 
BANKS. 


Apanrt from the interest attached to the emi- 
nent man to whom they have been sagt by his 
friends, the cavalry equipments of . Banks are 
such exquisite works of art that we have had them 
e ved for our paper. The saddle is made 
on the McClellan tree, so called from being the 
pattern brought by that distinguished soldier from 
the Crimea, and chosen by him fromal]l the numer- 
ous i he saw t tut Yamous caffipaign,| 

, a8 our readers are doubtless aware, he was 
sent as one of the United States Commissioners to 
observe the progress of the siege. It was imme- 
diately adopted by the Government, ana is univer- 
sally considered the very best ever made, being of 

eat comfort to the rider as well as to the horse. 

e understand that it is now becoming very popular 
with civilians. 

When Gen. Banks was selected to command the 
— Southern Expedition, whose first exploit we 

lustrate in the present nufmber of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, his personal friends resolved 
to make him the appropriate and splendid gift of 
a charger, full oe - The trappings were, of 
course, ordered of Betts, Nichols & Co., of Broad- 
way, whose manufacturing capacities, either 
to equip a company or a division, have been 
celebrated, for 40 years, for elegant and enduring 
workmanship, and from which so large a number 
of the presentation gifts to field officers have come. 
is well-known firm has made the superior kinds 
of horse equipments quite a speciality; and their 
rapidly-increasing business is a sure test of their 
beautiful workmanship. Exact as our illustration 
is, it is almost impossible to realise, without seeing 
the originals, the delicacy and finish of the articles, 
and we are not surprised to learn that Gen. Banks 
and his staff passed the highest encomiums upen 
them. They are truly worthy the illustrious 
patriot for whose use they were made. 


A STREET IN FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A CORRESPONDENT says that, considering 
the terrible nature of the bombardment, it is won- 
derful that not a single inhabitant was killed by it, 
although many families refused to avail them- 
selves of the yy = to leave before the firing 
commenced. ese found shelter in the cellars of 
the houses, and thus escaped. The rest of the 
building, in many cases, was so shattered as to be 
erfectly uninhabitable. A fine old mansion in 

ain street presented a melancholy spectacle, no 
less than 30 round shot having gone right through 
it, leaving the appearance of so many portholes. "ts 
this street our brave men bivouacked the night before 
the battle and the night after. Now and then the 
enemy would fire a shell, which bursting near our 
troops, reminded them very unpleasantly how much 
they were at their mercy. Everything now shows 
how little Gen. Lee took advantage of our repulse. 


THE GRAND SKEDADDLE FROM 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Wuen Gen. Brannan made his daring and 
successful dash upon the railroad between Poco- 
taligo and Coosawatchie, the terror both in §a- 
vannah and Charleston was very great. Despite 
the fact that Gen. Beauregard, with 30,000 troops, 
was stationed midway between the cities, a restless 
desire for flight took possession of thousands, and 
for three days the roads to the interior were crowded 
with as miscellaneous a group as that which march- 
ed into the Ark of Noah. Lieut. Kirby, of the 47th 
Massachusetts, being then a prisoner, had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of sketching this motley stream 
of humanity. But our sketch renders ell descrip- 
tion unnecessary 








IMPORTANT FOR KEROSENE Ort BuRNERS.— 
Brown’s metal-top lamp chimney cannot fail to be 
generally adopted where this oil is used. In point of 
economy and appearance it is superior to the old- 
fashioned chimney, and can be cleaned without any 
danger of breakage—with ordinary care it will last as 
long as the lamp itself. 


Wuat musical instrument has had an 
honorary degree conferred upon it ?—Fiddle D. D, 








WREATH TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATR OOLONEL 


PERRY, OF BROOKLYN, OF THE 48TH N. 
AT FORT PULASKI, NOV. 27. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


WE gave a few weeks ago an account of 
the discovery of a bakery at Pompeii, with the loaves 
of bread still in the oven, and still retaining their 
original shape. A correspondent writing from Na- 
ples, under date of October 18th, recounts some addi- 
tional interesting discoveries, in an excavated house 
close to the bakery : 

* The directors and some men were working away 
in a small, apparently poor house, when their voices 
indicated that a great discovery had been made, and 
the three or four visitors who happened to be near 
were immediately invited to the spot. In a small 
inner room laborers are on their knees, working with 
the utmost care, as if the finest porcelain were 
handled. On the upper surface of the ashes, whic 
as yet have not been removed from the neighbor- 
hood, are standing boys, girls and men, with their 
baskets in their bands, labor suspended, whilst 
they ate looking down on the curious scene below. 

“ The scene was, in truth, very picturesque; aud I 
wonder that such a subject has never been seized by 
an artist. But what is it that has been found! In an 
extreme corner of this inner room have been discov- 
ered some human bones—a rare thing in Pompeii, 
where most of the population had time to escape. 
Further researches—and it was intere to ob- 
serve with what extreme care and delicacy t' were 
conducted—revealed 13 others, until the ske of 
five persons were visible, four women and an infant, 
all crouched up in acorner. The sex and age 
victims, and the very form in which they were found, 
are suggestive of incidents and sufferi: which 
wouid promise materials for an affectin le. The 
arms seem to have been clasped as if Lo had 
been abandoned, and they had come there die 
whilst the legs were doubled up with the agony of 
their sufferings. The mouth of one skeleton was 
open, distended, and hard must have been the last ex- 
phing efforts of that poor person. The infant was in 
the extreme corner, where a mother’s love perhaps 
had placed it, in the hope of its there fin r 
protection from the storm of ashes which was ragin 
around them, and then penetrating into the mos' 
secret recesses of every building. Poor, helpless 
women! they were too weak or too feeble to escape, 
and had been abandoned by husband, father, brother 
—by every male friend. 

“There were bronze armlets or bracelets rouna 
their fleshless bones, and by the side of them lay what 
were evidently the remains of a , in which had 
been inclosed 20 silver Roman coins and two copper 
coins. Ot course the material of the purse was imper- 
fect, and was reduced to mere tinder ; still the texture 
er tible, and this it was which contained the 
hurried gleanings of the unhaj party. There were 
considerable traces of cloth, , in the ashes, all 
around the bodies or skeletons—that is to , on the 
ashes there were impressions as of cloth which had 
been laid over them and then exposed to fire. The 
probability appeared to be that they were the clothes 
of the wretched fugitives, for there were impressions 
as it were of folds. Though great care was exercised 
in removing every stone and mass of ash, I consider 
the plan adopted to have been wrong and injurious to 
the general effect. Thus, instead of clearing off every- 

horizontally from right to left, I would have 
removed all the ashes on the surface, and have ex- 
posed to view the entire mass of bones as they reposed 
after the last agony was over. Another advantage of 
this mode is, that it would have been easier to discover 
the nature and the form of the surface on which they 
lay; though it was decided that it wasabed. It was 
at about distance of two-and-a-half feet above the 
level of the ground that the bones were found; and by 
cutting away the mass of arhes, the outlines of the 
bed, or whatever it was, could be clearly discovered. 
Indeed, the holes in the und where the legs 
were discernible. Round what might have been the 
joints, were still remaining bits of iron, and on the 
upper 8 and upwards there were signs as it 
were of something similar to columns. Of course, on 
the moment it was impossible to decide what precisely 
the article of ture was, which now was pulver- 
ized, and a little discussion took place as to whether 
it had been a table or a bed; but opinions inclined to 


t, voL., 








INTERIOR OF COFFER DAM, CONSTRUCTED BY RENWICK & 0O., FOR THE REPAIR OF THE 
STRAMSHIP GREAT RASTERN, OFF FLUSHING, kL, I. 





the latter sup position, and so let it be; but if so, wh 

a bed, and what a night of eternal it was whic 
closed around them under the fireand ashes of Vesu 
vius! I have told you all, perhaps, that is of interest 
regarding this important and sin discovery ; it 
is of rare occurrence to find human bones in Pompeii, 
and the form and position in which these lay in them- 
selves tella story. A romance—a tragedy has been 
seoeget Se light, and I leave it to an abler pen than my 
own to develop all its mysteries.” 


AN Irishman, referring to the sudden death 
of a relative, was asked if he lived high. 

“ Well, Ican’t say as he did, but he died high—he 
was suspended.” 


Tug following notice might have been seen 
some weeks ago stuck up in a corsetmaker’s shop 
window in Glasgow, ‘‘ sorts of ladies stays here.” 


Firzpoozey, slightly ‘‘juicy,” was trying 
to get on a new glove. 

** Deuce take my hand! I believe it grows larger 
rey pate cried he, endeavoring to jump into 


e kid. 
; “I thought you had given up swearing,” observed 


“So Ihave. I only said deuce take my hand for 
swelling so; and I say it again!” 
“Well,” said Jenks, “it is certainly smaller now 


oe Whe you spoke !” 
ast. ” growled F. B., looking tragically at his 


“‘ Because you have just re-duced it!” replied the 
incorrigibie Sine. ’ . 


“Say, Cesar Augustus, why am your le 

like an o ‘ -grinder rs . vd - - 
“ Don’t know, Mr, Sugarloaf; why is they ¢” 
“**Cos they carry a monkey about the streets.” 


A FraME oF Minp.—The editor of a pro- 
hve paper talks -y -4- ame at +> A con- 
r 8 e ma’ ave the frame of 

one, but that feral. seas . 


‘* Now, children, who loves all men?” asked 

a school inspector. The question was hardly put be- 

fore a little girl, not four years old, answe7ed quickly, 
* All women !”” 


THERE are two classes of disappointed 
lovers. Those who are disappointed before marriage, 
and the more unhappy, who are disappointed after it. 


‘* JULIUS, Was you ever in business?” 
“In course I was.” 
“* What business ?” 
“ A sugar-planter.” 
“When was that, my colored friend ?” 
“* Der day I buried dat old sweetheart o’ mine.” 


“* Ice—where ?” inquired a little girl, who, 
being directed by her mother to bring some from the 
closet to cool her lemonade, couldn’t find it, “ Why, 
Sally, how can, you be so wicked ?” was the reply. 

ARE the minutes relating to an affair of 
honor always drawn up by the seconds? 


THE r who is dishonest in the use of 
his scales lies in weight to deceive. 


AN old soaker down East accounts for his 
parpeteel thirst from the fact that he was weaned on 


Wuat is that which never asks any ques- 
tions but requires many answers ?—The strect door. 


Can this be called a free country where 
yon jpeuuatiy hear of people’s memories being 


It is a very erroneous imputation upon one 
of our prominent politicians that “he drinks hard.” 
There’s nothing in the world that he does easier. 


Why may carpenters reasonably believe 
pa no such thing as stone (—Because they never 


A PROMISING young man may do very well, 
perhaps—a paying one much better. 


YOUNG women should set good examples, 
for the young men are always following them. 


“Can you tell me, Jim, where they get so 
much corn for the manufacture into whiskey ?” 
“Why, no,” says Jim, *‘ but I can tell very well 
—, the cern comes from after the whiskey is 


ENGLIsH ladies don’t allow themselves to 
be put on the shelf quite as soon as ours. They are 
not supposed to reach the full bloom of maturity until 
9s age at which all true judges think their charms 


WE are told to have hope and trust; but 
what,s a poor fellow to do when he can no longer get 
any trust? 


‘* WALK with the Beautiful,” is the title of 
some verses which have been going the round of 
some of the papers. Old Jones attempted to follow 
the advice, and after preeneens ven a pretty girl, 
went home, and was met by an dignant wife. He 
cage he will not follow the advice of a poet a second 

me. 


‘* COME, Bob, get up,” said an indulgent 
father to his hopeful son, the other morning. “ Re- 
member, the early bird catches the worm.” “ What 
do I care for worms?” replied the young hopefal; 
“ mother won’t let me go a dishing ” 








Tue boarders of the Western Hotel, Cort- 
land street, N. Y., presented, on New Year’s Day, Mr. 
Jchn E. Bowden, the courteous chief clerk, with a 
costly gold watch and chain, with an es 

eir 


testimonial, handsomely framed re 
good wishes and eppecention of Sy. = ay 


SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE.—Of the oS ciquere of the Declaration, 
nine were born in Mas usetts, eight in Virginia, 
five in Maryland, four in Connecticut, four in New 
Jersey, four in Pennsylv; four in South Carolina, 
three in New York, three in Delaware, two in Rhode 
IsJand, two ic Maine, three in Ireland, two in Eng: 
land, two in Scotland, and one in Wales. Twenty- 
one were lawyers, ten merchants, four physicians, 
three farmers, one aya, one printer, and six- 
teen men of fortune, ht were graduaies of Har- 
vard caieee four of Yale, three of New Jersey, two 
of Philadelphia, two of William and Mary, three of 
Cambridge, Eng., two of Lye and one of St. 
Omer’s At the time of their deaths, five were over 
ninety years of age, seven between eighty and ninety, 
eleven between seventy and eighty, Twelve between 
sixty and seventy, eleven between fifty and sixty, 
seven between — and ~~} one died at the age of 
twenty-seven, and the — two uncertain. At the 
time of signing the Declaration, the average age of 
the members was forty-four years. They lived to the 


average of more than sixty-five years and ten 
months. The youngest member was Edward Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, who -was in his twenty- 


seventh year. He lived to the age of fifty-one. The 
next youngest member was Thomas Lynch, of the 
same State, who was also in his twenty-seventh year. 
He was lost at sea in the fall of 1776. Benjamin 
Franklin was the oldest member. He was in his 
seventy-first year when he signed the Declaration. 
He lived to 1790, and survived sixteen of ais younger 
brethren. Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island, the 
next oldest member, was born in 1707, and died in 
1778. Charles Carroll attained the greatest age. ee 4 
in his ninety-sixth year. William Ellery, of Rhode 
Island, died in his ninety-third year, and John Adams 
n_his ninety-first year. 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


THE tan OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 
ETC., 


worth S5S50o0,coo, 


To be sold Fo f One Dollir each, without re Ad 
to value, and not to be paia for til you know 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which wait 
inform you what you can have for ey aod at the same 
time get our Circular a full list ond particu- 
lars, also terms to hich we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the coun ntry. 
J. "h. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New "York. 


MILLERScOQ HAIR DYE 


Miller’s 50 Cent Hair-Dye.—Sold every- 
where. Depot, 56 Dey Street, New York. 000 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy dectice of Ch ood and 
Youth, fast pavlbeul ty DR. ST" fh, chvsidan to 
the Frey Lata wet Hyg ene Inetinute, 

A Tréstiwe vn the above suujevt, tle cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus end Conxnmption; Wasting 
ot the Vital Fina the mi «terious and hidden causes 
for Palpitstion, Imnsired Nutrition and Digestion, 

Sa 8 sil 000 t. @ ne Hwe vod Stacave « d obtain this 
book, Adureo®w 


DR. ANDRFW STONE, 


Physician to th. Trav lune end IWvgienic Institute 
and Physician tor Dise ses of ; ne Uvart, Throat and 
Tungs, No. 96 hitths Bi, haw N 378-90 


TO CANVASSING AGENTS! ! !! 
Extraordiusry Profits ! 
GR:.AT INCUCEMENTS 


That Sple..did 




















Tilovstrated Wort, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Will be furnished to Canvassers and Newsdealers on 
terms that will afford a GREATER PROFIT than 
was ever before obtained on any publication. It is 
the most BEAUTIFULLY EMBELLISHED work 
ever printed in America. For terms, address 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, General Agent, 
121 Nassau street, New York. 
THE ALSIGE, * See re 
j Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 8 CENTS PER Cory. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Uni ———. 





PIsH’s 
NURSERY OR NIGHT 


LAMP, 


AND 
TEA AND COFFEE 
BOILERS. 


Arranged for either KER- 
OSENE =. GAs. Water is 
drawn, Coffee 
made, ‘Ment fried Eggs boiled 
Farina and Gruel cooked, an 
all done by the same fiame 
that lights room, 
For Descriptive Circulars, o“ or address 
W. L. FISH & CO. 


Aguete wanted. a ‘Broadway, NH. Y, 
479 


(ETN weromen. ATTN 


anne INWAY & SONS, Nos. 83 and & Walker 

N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 

~ the late Great International Exhibition, London. 

There we two hundred and sixty-nine a from 
all of the world entered for com: 

the special correspondent of the New York Times 


met Merers. Steinway’s ya ney the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to point than 
that ofany Buropean maker.” 0000 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$%3 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure, Fit teed. $21 and $24 


Jr ozen. 
e@- Family Sa Score of Bosoms. Collars and 
Ww ements, for 8. Ad, 366-910 








Royal Havana Lottery. 
__ REMIUM PAID ON PRIZES. i 
SF nny Ay = he ~e 
TAYLOR & C¥., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St,, N 


MILLIGAN’S PATENT MESS KETTLE 


Gin 3 
= ee |e 
=i 


Arranged for 4 Officers; weight 15 pounds, price $12, 
AND 
















MILLIGAN’S ARMY ‘LEN¢ ij 10T8, 
Patent ied fur. 





rae ponder 96. Sold by Dealers in 


eaend for 0. 4 Platt — New Fork iGAN BROS. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


food from Indian 


and luxary of 
the age, without a single fault, One trial will con- 
m Makes ings, Cakes, 


rich 

Put up in 1 packages, with directions 

A most ubihcoes ort article of food for children and 
"For sale by 8. _ a 

or here. 
anufactured at GLEN coven LONG ISLAND. 
WHOLESALE E DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 


‘WEDDING. CAR BS: 
These Celebrated Engraved Cards sud only . EVERDELL’S 


Old Establishment, 202 Broadway, cor. LE. St, N.¥ 
(Established 1840. (9 For Specimen by blai!, send two a 


000 











The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as « warning 
and a caution to yom men i Saupe! from 


ervous Debility 
the same time the means of Self. a ne 
himeelf, after being put to expense 
through medical imposition and q ery. By in- 
closing a postpaid envela 


ene, Oe ae Fatt, 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks yy the smoothest face without 
ray free oa ph on receipt 
R. @ GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Bt. New 3 York, 


$75 A MONTH! 1 want to hire Agents in ever 

2) county at $75 a month, expenses , to sell 
my new cheap a Sewing Machines. Address, 
MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


may be had of the author, NATHANIE 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N.Y. 








Beauty.—Hvnxr’s BLoom or Ross, a charming, 


delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains 


uent for free 
for gun & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
8t., phia. 000 





AGENTS WANTED. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent, 
0000 14 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





CHICEERING & SON®S’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTDS. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 


Have veen awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the su 
periority of their manufacture over all competitors 


WAREROOMS : 


694 Broadway, New York. 
376-880 





Whiskers! Whiskers! 


MY ONGUENT will force the besrd to grew on the 
smoothest face in six weeks. Satisfaction given or 
for 81 —~ Price 50 cents, or three packages 
‘or $1, & 

Kadress, J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, ‘Ill. 


Bogle’s H on Fluid. -Resteets and Dresses pices. 
Bogle’s Zlectric Hair 

le’s Balm of Cyt . 
urpase all others. Cheapest, best most reli- 
able. Try! Be convinced, 


and 
awtf a )  BOGLE, Bostcn. 


RHEUMATIESM, ‘WHO HAS IT? 
Tt has been qouiocoty yoy by thousands 
who have used them, that the Galvaao Electro Metal- 
Lic Insoles are the only reventive esid eure. Sold by 
druggists and shoe 4 — = Price $1; cunt 
by mail for $1 2. M#?PT 429 Broad ° 
Send for a Cirenlar, Se oy by + Enchise and Ameri- 
can Vt ue, Seis 


_— _—_— 











JU... READY, 
NEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
i.e at She se, ten 


ges WORTH OF 
SET3 OF JEWELLERY 


"FR Baten op GOLD F x pS Ms ENCILS, 
SLEEVE NS AND 
TUDS, SCARF PINS, ite, Be Etc , Etc., 


Rig. - $1 each, =e not to be paid for until 


Gercineess, "with s Oto . Send 25 cents for a 
rtificate. yaa Fis se culars. 
a a’ 
Box 4876 0 Park Row ° 
3790 





To Consumptives. 

Advertiser, having been restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the came, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronohtti2, Gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer wiil try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 


Williamsburg, Kings Countv, N. Y. 








TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
pom Crops o , Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 

seen. Only 30 miles from’ Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. acres tract at from $15 to $20 per oy 
a within for four years. = schools and soci 

are settling. A to CHAS. K LANDI 

P. M., Vineland, Cumber Co., New Jersey. 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
s nt farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 380-83 





ht Employment for either Sex.— 

From $2 to $5 can be made in an ooneag It requires 

the materials cost but a few cents. 

pe is worth $500 to any person who is unem- 

loyed evenings. Full instructions sent for 25 venta. 
GEO. MELLISH, Box 549, Worcester, Mass. 381 





“The Star Spangled Banner,”—A Racy 

little Monthiy paper, only 25 cents a year. Sent 3 

months for ave 6 cents. 3 My ens free. Ad orem, 
381 HUNT CO., Hinsdale, N. 


SEWING “MACHINES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING MACHINES, 


and Marker, and Improved Universal 
he best Machines for Family use. Call 
ie. 


With Tuck 
Hemmer. 
and e 


0000 OFFICE, No. 538 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVERS 


BEING A HUNTING AND OPEN FACE, OR LADy’s 
O& GENTLEMAN’s WATCH CoMBINED. 
One of the prettiest, most conventeut and decided! 
the best and for general and reli- 
able use, ever offered. It has within it and connected 
with its machinery, ite own winding attachment 
ss key entirely unnecessary. e cases 0 
this Watch are composed of two metals, the outer 
one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved 
ruby oe a ——— ae is cary an ac- 
curate timepiece ce, superbly engraved, per case 
of a half dozen, $204. Sample Venton in neat mo. 
rocco boxes, for those proposing to bay at wholesale, 
a . sent by express, with bill payable on delivery. 
idiers must remit payment in advance, as we can- 
not collect — those in the Army. Address; 
UBBARD BROS., ole Importers, 
380-2 No. 65 Nassau St., New York. 


IMPORTANT! 


If you wish to: know what your Taxes are, buy 
FRANK LESLIZ's 
POCKET TAX BILL. 
The neatest thing ever published. 

PRICE 10 CENTS. 














HOLIDAY PRUSH « TS! 





SS SR, SR. 


Highest Premium, World’s Fair, London, 1862. 
SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
375-80 OFFICE, 5065 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands uniivalled as the che at, best and tavst 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels an Families generally 
—PRICE On. 

JOHNSON & CO., 457 Brondway, N.Y. 








¢8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrincer. 
made or vanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never out ef order. [s admitted to be the best ip 


ree en 


vil! dt any tab or box—PRICE 
, %0u d. JOHNSON & CO., 467 ae rookon way, N.Y. 
i 


Beautiful Holiday — Watches, 
Chains, Lockets, Bracelets, Gold Pens and Pencils, 
ete., etc., only Pieach. Inclose 25 cents for a Certifi: 
cate telling you what F. ‘ou can have. 

W. FORSYTH & CO. 
379 Box 4329 New York. 


MRS. LITTELL’S DANCING ACADEMY 





For Y Ladies and Gentlemen is now yy No. 
88 West enty-ninth Street, between and 
Seventh Avenues. 





Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the pant on Le FJ of the cpeeets — sent by mail to 


J. F. ROGERS. Cathoun, Illinois. 


FRIBNDS OF SOLDIERS! 
A> Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, } 


ington, Fortress Monroe, 
Newberve, Port Royal, 1 . a other whee place ) 
be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN 


No. 74 Broadway. ‘Butlers aod! ow I 








To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
Retired Cl hav been restored to health 
great nervous eut- 


in a few da 
fering, is rues assist ai ginere y sending (ire) - 


the receipt of F a 
the Pe oan 
DAGN Zi eas 





Sent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 
—THE WARNING VOICE; or, The Self-Cure of 
Debility, Gegsumption Loss of 'M » etc. B 
a former Sufferer. nelosing stamp, D. H. 
WELLINGTON, n.—.. Mass. 379 83 


SOMETHING NEW. 

A New Style VEST CHAIN, ‘finiehed in jet, 
enamel, w&h patent bar attached) THEY ARE ALL 
THE GO! On receipt of 50 cents a sample will be sent 
by mail free. Address SALISBURY BROS. & CO. 
Providence, R. I. 379-82 


SIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. Wi BENIOZEKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS 
No, 2 New Uhambers St., cor. of Chathaa St. 000 








Get ‘the Best 


COOLEY’S CABINET FRinsINe PRESS, 
e chea: thing out. 


Send fer Circulars, "incloving st 
o* G. COOLEY & CO 0. 1 Spruce St., N.Y. 


Hold Fast | that which is Good. 


ae Hair Dye = in im te World, 
ov fiyperion Fluid Re and 6 Hair, 
r ot of 4 dy cures my and ples 
a@ Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 


convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Bost..u 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000a w 


The Shaler Parlor Skate Depot, 


440 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


This is the only Flvor 
Skate the use of which will 
perieet a person in the ort 
of Ice Skatin ng 

CAUTION.—The putlir, 
to avoid imposition, shoulu 
see that the word PATEN:. 
ED is upon the sole. 

My Skating Hall is one 
daily, and We:dueaday nights, for inghrection. The 
most desirable stock of Ice Skates in the aa for 
sale by oO. VAIL, 446 Broadway. 


A SPLENDID aaas ove 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
BEAUTIFUL AND EFFICIENT 


$5 Running-Stitch Sewing Machine. 


at embodiment of practical utility and. extreme 
mplicity, makes the useful Running-Stitch ver 
pidly and perfect with a common needle, and will 
lant a lifetime. Its sim wii, » efficiency and em 4 
confirmed by the First um at the New Y 

State Fair. Any chilu ot xix or eight years can undor- 
stand it and use it successfully. Putupin a neat case, 
with full instructions und 25 uecdles. Collected on 
delivery, or when the @5 is enclosed in the order sent 
free o ‘express ch 6. A splendid chance ter 
cles. For particulars, see the Winter Number of 

E. DEMORES'’S MIRROR OF FASHIO NB, 
or for ape of Sewing, ete., send stamp for Cir: 


culars. ddre: 
378 MME. *DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
“<p omancy.”—How cither sex may fas- 


cinate and gaiu the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person the er choose, instantiy. This simple 














mental acquiremenut all can pogseee, securing 
success in love, yy &c., free b 73 mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 


—an extraordi book, of grent Interest; third edi- 
tion; over mre copies alroaly sold. ‘ddress T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia. 378-81 


60 A MONTIT! We want ‘Agents. at $60 a 


mouth, expeu-es paid, to sell our Zrer 
*encils, Orie ntal Larne rs, and 1) other new, usetul 
and curious articles. teen Cir ‘ulars scot 
Adirers, SHaW & CLARK, ,i'Goo0-d, Maine, 
330-92 


MURRAY, EDD « & CO.'s 


LOTTERIES ! 


4UTHOKIZED BY THE STATES OF 





iZentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under tie superintendence of 
eworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin tou 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 

a@ Circulars giving full explanation ar: te 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of exe. sg 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentuck , 
ok, 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO... &. Louis, Missouri 
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SADDLE AND C\VALRY EQUIPMENIG, MANUFACTURED BY BETIS, NIUHOLS & CO., OF BROADWAY, ¥. Y., PRESENTED TO GEN. N. IP. BANKS, BY HIS FRIENDS, ON HIS DEPARTURE 30 COMMAND THE GREAT 
SOUTHEBN EX) FD:TION.—skE PAGE 270 





COCHIN’S 
RESULTS 


EMANCIPATION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Translated from the French by MARY L. BootH, 
Translator of Count de Gasparin’s works on America, 
A THOROUGHLY RELIADLE BOOK. A book of 


FACTS AND FIGURES, 
based entirely upon 


Official Documents 
Of EVERY GOVERNMENT of EUROPE and 
AMERICA. 

Pronounced by the highest authorities a book 
which “ No STATESMAN, LAWYER, CLERGYMAN or 
THOUGHTFUL PATRIOTIC CITIZEN in the States 

CAN AFFORD 
to be without.” 

The first edition disappeared immediately. The 
interest felt in it by 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
andall public men at 
WASHINGTON, 
(as well as by Jeff. Davis, as proved by his late 
Retaliatory Proclamation), 
is evidence of the 
IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 
of the book. 
It has been ordered for the use of the 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


AND 
THE VARIOUS COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS, 
at Washington. 
Tie Voice of the Press is 


STRONGLY COMMENDATORY, 
abounding in such expressions as these : 
** His (M. Cochin’s) book is as sound, morally, as it 
is Truthful, Historically.” 
“It is as Vigorously Written as it is full of Matter 
of Fact.” 
“Complete, Careful, Thorough.” 


Again: 

“ Tt is, at once, Cautious and Eloquent, Candid and 
Enthusiastic; as sagacious as De Tocqueville’s work 
on America; and as ardent as Victor Hugo’s Legend 
ofthe Ages. It is Seientific in ite arrangement, Ac- 
curate in its display of facts, Logical in its reasoning, 
and Clear in its conclusions.” 

“The Work is completely exhaustive, and forms a 
Text Book indispensable to every Statesman or Public 
Speaker, designing to discuss the great question upon 
which hangs the thread of our National life, in the 
Cabinet, in Congress, in our State Legislatures, before 
Literary Sovieties, in the Pulpit, before the General 
Public and in the Newspapers. No Public, Profes- 
sional, School or Private Library will be considered 
at all complete hereafter, that does not contain 
Cochin’s Results of Emancipation and Results of 
Slavery.” 

“ It should be in the hands of every practical legis- 
lator, and indeed of every man whose influence is to 
be felt in the moulding of our country’s legislation in 
the Crisis which is now upon us.” 

Above all, it is 

MOST TIMELY. 

It contains JUST THE INFORMATION WANTED, and 
wanted NOW, by avery earnest citizen. 

This work received the highest prize, 3,000 francs, 
from the French Academy, and an order of knight- 
hoed was conferred on the author by Pope Pius IX., 
in acknowlcdgment of its ability. 

Sold by all Booksellers, or sent free, by mail, on 
receipt of price—¢1 50. 


Ww. Wiss & CO., 


Publishers, No. 245 Washington 8t., Boston. 


IN PRESS: 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY : 


Cochin on the United States. 
Translated by MARY L. Booru. 
The complement of the great work on 


THE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION 


will be passed rapidly through the press by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
Boston, 


WARDS | 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


MADE TO MEASURE at 8 aw and 
SELF-MEASUREMENT 8 

directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 


free ant Pe 
FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $18, $24 
and $30 per dozen. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 


Prince’s improved Fountain Pen.—One 
filling writes 8 10 hours. Sent 7 mail, Send 
GEO. F. HAWKES 


stamp for circular. > 
379-800-1i 64 Nassau St., New York. 


3810 








dozen. 
per printed 








Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 
and Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopee, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 379-820 


To Gonsumptives.—Yos will get the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption and 





all Lung complaints, by sending to D. EE, 381 
Pear] Street, N. Y. He sends’ it free. Write for it. 
It has cured thousands. 0000 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $. Ad- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bo » Mase. ° 





Rare and Beautiful Flower-Seeds free 
to all who join the “‘ RURAL KEYSTONE CLUB,” 25 
cents in $1 clean cing on all subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodicals. For full particulars send 








stamp to P. SUTTON, Ransom, Pa, 
379-810 
om view.—Something Rich. 
Every Soldier that wants'to have Fun in Camp 


should have one. Sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 
oe L. E. BECKNER & CU., P. 0. Box 5027, N. Y. 
° 


India=-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c., and render them soft, smooth and 
snowy white; are impervious to water either hot or 
cold, and are au excellent protection in all kinds of 
housework. For sale by the trade generally. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps to pay po: 

Ladies’ sizes, 87 cents a pair; Gents’ sizes, $1 00. 

GOODYEAR’S 1. B. GLOVE MPG 
205 Broadway, N. Y. 

Every description of Rubber Goods, olesale and 

Retail. 381-40 








Soldiers and Agents—Send for “BIG THING.” 
Enclose 3 cent. stamp to Bex 79, P. O., Arkport, N.Y. 








3810 
$2 to $65 per Day !—Agents, local and travel- 
, wanted ev of jo Bonevedte, Basr 
shi Pull particulars “rol : =<, f mean of 
or oO ‘ 
by mail, 31 cents. Cc. J_BESTOR, 
30 Main street, , Conn. 





A SPECULATION! 


You can make yO ay $15 per day se our 
Great New Union and Stationery Packages 
now sought for in all parts of the country, an 

containing Fine Writing Materials, Games, Like- 
nesses of Military Heroes, Can.p Companions, Rich 
Gifts of Jewellery, Fancy Articles, etc., worth over 
$i—for only 25 cente—unique, valuable and useful. 
Just the thing for a splendid present to your friend in 
the Army. Every Soldier wants one, and no Family 
should be without them. Soldiers in Camp can make 
money acting as Agents. We give each Agent as a 
present a SPLENDID WATCH, warranted as a perfect 
timekeeper. Profitsimmense. Sales quick. Send for 
our NEW Circular for 1863, containing EXTRA induce- 
ments. 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, 
N.Y. Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the 
world. s 3810 





A really Valuable Microscope, one that 
a child can use, sent free, by mail, on receipt of 38 cts. 
Address 8. WOODWARD, P. G. Box 3273, Boston. 

1 








AN INVENTION OF RARE MERIT! 
Long Wanted, and Found at Last. 


A KEROSENE LAMP CHIMNEY, 


EASILY CLEANED AND WHICH WILL NOT 
CRACK OR BREAK FROM SUDDEN 
CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE. 


The CHIMNEY in common use breaks from unequal 
expansion and contraction, caused by the up) por- 
tion becoming much more highly heated t the 
lower portion. This constant liability of the Chim- 
ney to be broken by being suddenly cooled or “ over- 
heated,” is entirely removed by a unique and beautiful 
invention—Brown’s METAL Tor Lamp CHIMNEY, 
which, being made in accordance with the simple law 
of expansion end contraction, is found to be almost 
“fire-proof,” as far as heating by the flame of the 
lamp is concerned. 

The clear, positive superiorities of the New LAMP 
CHIMNEY over tae old style . re 

1. It will not crack or break from sudden changes 
of temperature, or “‘ over-heating.” 

2. The top can be instantly removed and the glass 
wiped perfectly clean in a moment without wetting. 

+ It is shorter than the common chimney, there- 
fore less liable to accidents and more convenient for 
carrying about the house ; it is of elegant proportions 
and a decided ornament to the lamp, which will be 
found to burn with a clear, steady and beautiful 


light. 
et is really the ideal of perfection ina lamp chimney, 


and after using one for an evening you will wonder 
that you could so long tolerate the old expensive 
styl 


e. 

A “Brown’s MeTAL Tor LAMP CHIMNEY” 1s 
WARRANTED, with ordinary care, to last just as long 
as the lamp on which it is used.* 

Price (with a small neat shade for common size), 
Zine top, 25 cents; Brass, 41 cents; Silver-Plated, 
50 cents. 

Dealers will be furnished Express, with a 

hal! loz. chimneys, assort- 


CHIMNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
MILTON BRADLY, Treasurer. 


THE COLLEGE 














Office and Salesroom, 45 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Important to Agents.—We have reduced the 
wholesale Krice of our at STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. e also give better Watches 
to our Agents than any other firm. Send stamp for 
new Circular, WEIR & CO., 34 South 3rd St., e 





Union Prize Packages. 


Cc. M. DUNN & COS t Headquarters, 118 
Nassau Street, N. Y., and 134 Clark Street, Chicago, 
Till. Agents, butlers, Merchants and others, please 
send for Circulars of our new styles—(the largest 
Package House in the United States.) 3810 


$16. WATCHES. 


Ladies’ Watches. A fine heav 
Lever Silver Hunting Case W 
Gold Watches in finish and general arance. Send 
for a Circular. J.L. GUSON, 

3810 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





$16. 


Gold Plate Patent 
equal to solid 18 k. 





SKATES FOR THE MILLION! 
Line. 


And Everything in the Skating 





“THE LATEST KINK.” 
Woodham’s Self-Cleaning Fastenings can be attached 
to any Skate. 





Sportsmen’s Depot, No. 424 Broadway, 
Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 
SKATES MADE, GROUND AND REPAIRED. 


Only depot for ‘‘ Ludden’s” Telescopic Smoking 
Tubes and Chargers. 3800 





ands.—ToO ALL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 271. 





BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 
x. Y. 8. 


French Yoke 
‘SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 


ay Senp ror A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
REMOVED Tu 
403 Broadway, 
New York, 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 


$40 per Month 201 expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROs.., 
Boston, Mass. 372-840 











Grover & Baker’s 


BZ. Acknowledged to be superior 
g to all others, 


495 BROADWAY, New York. 
Agencies throughout the 
United States, 000 





SAINT CATHERINE NIBRARY 
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